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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs and 
sketches submitted to him, if accompanied by stamped addressed envelope 
for return if unsuitable. 

Country Lire undertakes no responsibility for loss or injury to such 
MSS., photographs or sketches, and only publication in CountTRY LIFE 
can be taken as evidence of acceptance. 


A BUILDING POLICY 
AT LAS? 


R. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN has not been 

long in making his influence felt at the Ministry 

of Health. His kith and kin are celebrated for 

their practical way of getting things done. In 
this respect Mr. Chamberlain resembles his most famous 
relative. There were various plans that he might have 
adopted for getting houses built, and it was, perhaps, natural 
that he should favour one that originated in Manchester 
and has been carried out successfully in several of the great 
manufacturing midland and northern towns, Birmingham 
among others. It is on the principle of a subsidy ; but the 
subsidy takes a different form from that which was tried 
first after the war, with results that were far from suc- 
cessful. The first plan was to offer a large sum down on 
completion of the house. The plan adopted is for the 
Government to pay £6 per house annually for a period of 
twenty years, on the understanding that the local authority 
contributes an equal sum. The earlier subsidy proposal, 
which came to grief, was very easily manipulated by those 
who had no right to benefit from it. A house could be put 
up at the specified price in a manner that was calculated 
to let the owner add to its accommodation after the pecuniary 
transaction was finished. The proposal that has been 
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adopted provides against this particular weakness, at an 
rate. It may be doubted, however, whether it is the best 
conceivable. 

Much can be said in favour of the method success! ully 
adopted in New York. This was to impose no taxation 
on new houses for a period of years. It recommended 
itself very quickly to American favour. It was, of course, 
a subsidy, just as much as is the £6 a year paid by the 
British Government. The New York Treasury did not 
hand over any money, but it did not impose any taxation; 
so that, on the principle that a penny saved is a penny won, 
the builder or houseowner was benefited by the American 
plan, and the taxpayer lost nothing. When that is granted, it 
is easy to show that in forgoing taxation the New York 
authorities were, in reality following the more economical 
course and, therefore, sounder plan. It is a fact beyond 
discussion that every time money passes from one hand to 
another, part of it is intercepted on the way. What has 
happened in Manchester and will happen in London and 
other great towns is that the Government first collects a 
tax from the ratepayer and then gives part of this tax back 
to the builder, thus going through two distinct operations 
and in both of them incurring a certain amount of expense. 
If the £6 were not collected in taxation, it is obvious that 
the house builder would benefit to exactly the same extent 
as he would have done if the Board of Inland Revenue had 
first collected the tax and then made part of the money over 
tohim. The principle would not be affected if this practice 
were to be kept up for an infinite number of years. It 
would be difficult for us to compare one method with the 
other in detail, because the operation could only be con- 
ducted by one who had an exact knowledge of the value of 
the house built in New York and of the taxation to be 
imposed on similar houses. Probably, it would come to 
very much the same thing as in Great Britain, except that 
in Great Britain an extra expense would be incurred for 
collecting that portion of the taxes which afterwards is to 
be returned by way of subsidy. It has been suggested by 
a contemporary that, possibly, the same effect might have 
been achieved without any method of subsidisation. ‘The 
principle recommended is a variation of that which was 
adapted from the Germans for the purpose of facilitating 
credit in the agricultural class. The Government would 
proceed by a system of guarantees to enable the house to 
be built by a company. At starting, a mortgage could be 
raised to provide the funds for going on with, and the 
tenant, by paying a rent which included a small sinking 
fund, would become owner nominally at once, and in 
reality owner at the end, for the house would be his own 
when he could find the £50 or £100 that would be required 
in addition to the mortgage. He emerges owning a house 
with a mortgage on it, and this mortgage he is steadily 
reducing by paying rent plus a sinking fund. The rent 
would not be exorbitant ; it would, in fact, be precisely 
made to fit the value of the property, that is to say, it would 
be an economic rent, not a profiteering one. 

Another consideration that carries weight in this plan 
is that transport has been vastly improved during the las‘ 
decade or two, and there would be little expense caused to 
the working man if he had to travel some distance nigh 
and morning to his work. ‘The advantages are that in th: 
neighbourhood of the suburbs land can be purchased on 
more reasonable terms than would naturally be charged 
within a shorter radius from the centre of London. In 
many of those semi-suburban districts land, as a matter ot 
fact, is selling very cheaply at the present moment, and it 
would greatly add to the attractiveness of the scheme if a 
little garden could be allotted to each cottage. The garden 
would be a very considerable help both as regards useful- 
ness, beauty and health. 





Our Frontispiece 


A PORTRAIT cf Lady Moira Combe, with her daughter, 

Moulie Estelle, is our frontispiece this week. Lady 
Moira is the elder daughter of the Earl and Countess of Clon- 
mell and was married in 1920 to Major H. C. S. Combe, D.S.O., 
Royal Horse Guards, elder son of Captain Christian and Lady 
Jane Combe. 
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of this week’s issue, we make the suggestion that 

it would be useful to try both of them. There 
is no such mighty difference between them as would 
justify the suppression of one for the other, and 
experience has approved of both. In our midland and 
northern towns the £6 a year subsidy has worked 
successfully, although it certainly is open to the objec- 
tion that it places housing in official hands, and the 
experience of officially managed systems of housing has 
certainly not been encouraging. On the other hand, the 
tax exemption plan is well suited to the private, or what 
we used to call the speculative, builder. He knows by it 
exactly where he stands, and may be trusted in the circum- 
stances to get on with the provision of dwellings, since that 
will put him back to his old occupation. As, however, 
the subsidy plan has succeeded in Manchester and elsewhere, 
it would only be fair to make it optional whether it or the 
other were to be approved, so that the two systems might 
possibly be seen in operation in the same district. Experience 
would very soon make it clear what were the respective 
merits and drawbacks of both. 


ONCERNING the two methods of building 
houses in Great Britain discussed in the leader 


T is difficult to believe that the only answer a Prime 
Minister of England can give to the case of the farmers 
is non possumus. Mr. Bonar Law has nothing to say against 
ihe accuracy of the case presented, but his speech on Friday 
to the deputation from the National Farmers’ Union was 
simply the repetition of the phrase non possumus—we are 
not able. He only mentioned two methods of helping 
agriculture over the very difficult stile to be crossed: one 
was subsidies and the other protection, which are not two 
‘things, but one and the same thing. The only difference 
‘s that you work subsidies out of your own pocket and you 
operate protection by exploring the pockets of those who 
are after exporting agricultural produce to this country. 
I'he non possumus reply is calculated to send agriculture 
to perdition a little more quickly than any other, if that be 
a merit. 


‘THE difficulties, no doubt, are immense; but then, it 

is just when the storm is at its worst that greatness 
has its chance. ‘The present state of things is one that 
cannot last. The dumping of food in Great Britain is an 
operation that is likely to stop of itself if wise means are 
adopted. Throughout the world the same thing is going 
on, and to a certainty those growers who are selling at an 
unremunerative price will cease growing crops which do 
not return anything like the cost of production and seek 
more encouraging fields for their activity. Therefore, it 
is purely a post-war state of affairs that has to be combated ; 
but if our fight is to end in letting the land drop back to 
rough pasture or go out of cultivation altogether, then 
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the later state will be worse than the first. We need a 
Prime Minister and a Minister of Agriculture who will 
take a bold and capable view of the situation. If it is 
necessary to impose prohibitive duties, then there must be no 
shrinking. ‘The urban residents are not so unintelligent that 
they cannot see that a difficult case requires a drastic cure. 


WE have a very great sympathy with the Norfolk agri- 
cultural labourer, a sympathy that extends far back- 
ward in history. He labours in a county the soil of which 
ranges from the best in England to some of the worst, and, 
unfortunately, the bad land in the old days appears to have 
struck the keynote as to the wages due to him. Not so 
many years before the war these wages ranged from ten 
shillings to fifteen shillings a week, and it was the wonder of 
all who understood the case how the labouring man could 
keep himself and his family in life on such wages. During 
the war his case was very much improved, but now the 
threat is that he will have to submit to a considerable decrease. 
The struggle between him and his employers is being 
conducted on astonishingly amiable lines ; as one rustic was 
heard observing to another one, “ Farmers and labourers 
are both in the soup.” There is a great difference, however, 
between the soup into which the farmer has fallen and that 
of the labourer. The latter is at the bottom rung of the 
ladder. He is put on what can barely be called subsistence 
wages, and it should be understood right and left that the 
bottom has been reached. Wages cannot be permitted to go 
further down, and public opinion is very alive to the fact. 


PRELUDE. 
In the mirk morning 
Chill and still, 


I saw one striding 
Up the hill. 


Eastward strode he, 
Setting his eyes 
Where slowly paled 
The heavy skies. 


Over his head 

Black boughs dripped cold ; 
Under his foot 

The sodden mould. 


Up on the hilltop 
I saw him stand 
One moment viewing 
The hidden land. 


Against that dawning, 
Dark and still 
He stood, then vanished 
Over the hill. 
IANTHE JERROLD. 


T the same time, the farmers are deserving of sympathy 
If they stick to the old lines of husbandry, they‘cannot 
carry on. Already a large number of them have left the 
neighbourhood. During the war there was an association 
of owners of light land in the eastern part of the county 
who brought their case before Parliament and met with 
a sympathetic reception, but it did not go any further. 
The cultivation that is succeeding is, to a large extent, 
that of bush fruit and orchards. It might be well worth 
the while of some of the owners making an attempt to 
grow other crops than those that have failed them at this 
crisis as they have failed in crises before this. It is the only 
way out that we can see at the moment. If it received 
official approbation, the prosperity of the light soils might 
become assured. 


A CONSIDERABLE amount of surprise has been 

expressed because the Government seems to have 
withdrawn the Rabbits Bill which was brought forward 
last session with the approval of the Farmers’ Union and 
other bodies concerned. We understand that a Bill on the 
same lines is to be introduced in the present session. We 
hope that if it be a good bill it will be passed, and if not a 
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good bill that it will be hammered into the right shape. 
Rabbits from time immemorial have been a source of irrita- 
tion as between landlord and tenant. ‘That is not, as might 
be supposed from a correspondent in a contemporary, 
because the rabbit is called a coney in legal phraseology, 
and the coney of the Bible is not the rabbit of the warren. 
The phrase “‘ coney-catcher,” if we mistake not, was in 
existence before the revised version, and it would appear to 
be more likely that the translators made a mistake in their 
natural history than that the coney of the rocks got confused 
in the Biblical text with the coney of the sandhill. As 
regards the Bill, its first principle should be that the object 
of a wire netting or other fence is to keep the animals 
belonging to the owner of the land from straying—not to 
bar other people’s animals from entrance. Yet this last 
consideration has always been deemed of importance in 
our legislation. 


“THE team of American golfers that Mr. Robert Gardner 

is bringing to play in our Amateur Championship 
and also in the International match, is, in one respect, like 
the team that we sent to America last autumn. It is a strong 
team, but not the strongest possible. We lacked our 
Champion, Mr. Holderness, and the Americans—more is 
the pity—will be without theirs, Mr. Sweetser. Another 
absentee to be deplored is Mr. ‘“‘ Bobby ” Jones, who, for 
sheer artistic perfection, is generally held to be the best 
player to watch in the world of golf. Mr. Knepper again 
cannot come. Yale, Harvard and Princeton have felt 
respectively unable to let their great young men dispense 
with the prosaic necessity for examinations. In their 
absence the side will be older than is usual in American 
golf. Mr. Gardner, Mr. Ouimet and Mr. Evans are 
called veterans in their own country, and all three of them 
are over thirty. Mr. George Rotan, who did a famous 70 
round Pine Valley—about the most brilliant round the 
present writer ever saw—-is rather older than these three 
champions. So is Mr. Oswald Kirkby, another fine player, 
so that our players will not feel too oppressively senile. 
At St. Andrews they ought to have a good chance, but they 
will have to play their very best. 


“THE public interest in Rugby football, which has been 

growing ever since the war, must nearly have reached 
its climax in last Saturday’s match at Inverleith. For 
a week beforehand everybody talked of what would happen, 
and in the evening everybody wanted to know what had 
happened. Moreover, the actual match was as near as 
may be worthy of all this excitement. It was a fine, fast, 
robust game, and desperately close. Both sides scored two 
tries, England kicked a goal from a difficult angle and 
Scotland missed from a comparatively easy one. That, 
in brief, is the history of a match which was, doubtless, 
very disappointing to Scotland, but made a glorious ending 
—since an end must surely come some time—for the 
great veterans of the English fifteen. It is not quite the 
end, since England have still to play France, and France 
is an incalculable side that might conceivably achieve 
something surprising. At any rate, Davies will now retire 
with one remarkable record. He has played in twenty-one 
internationals and has never been on a losing side against 
Scotland, Wales or Ireland. 


E are glad to find that our incessant representation of 

the fact that a lowering of railway rates is essential 

not only to the prosperity, but to the very continuation of 
agricultural work in this country, is producing a feeling that 
something must be done. On Tuesday, a sub-committee— 
Sir Neville Jodrell, Lieutenant-Colonel Norman Coates and 
Mr. George Lambert whose qualifications for the task are 
exceptional—met the railway managers for a discussion 
of railway charges. This sub-committee was appointed 
by the Agricultural Committee of the House. In this 
they had the support of the Ministry of Agriculture, and 
the railway managers made no objection to the discussion. 
Thus, the question is opened up in a hopeful manner. It 
is recognised by all, except the railway interest, that rates 
must come down to a closer approximation to what they 
were before the war. Even in 1913-14 they were recog- 
nised as a very hard burden for the industry to bear, and 
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if that were true before the war, it is doubly so now. Agri- 
culture has not been so depressed since the eighties ard 
nineties of last century. This is being felt in various ways, 
as, for example, in the lowering of rent and the shorter 
price that farm land is bringing in the market, to say nothirg 
of the losses of the men who are carrying it on. It would 
be to the very great advantage of the labourers that ths 
concession to public opinion should be made, as it will 
be difficult for farmers to pay the wage bill unless some help 
is given to them by lowering the rates of carriage. 


(CO-ORDINATELY with this reduction of the expense 

of big transport there must be, for the benefit of the 
small cultivator, whether he be farmer, small-holder cr 
market gardener, a decrease in the parcel post rates so far 
as they touch upon the conveyance of food products. The 
rate of threepence a pound and fourpence for two pounds 
would meet the case, and those who are agitating for this 
change will do well to stick to these definite figures. Nor 
can the Post Office found a valid objection in the pecuniary 
loss involved at the start. They will share in the compensa- 
tion which will flow from the encouragement given to 
the rebuilding of that direct trade between producer 
and consumer which the cheap postage of parcels would 
make profitable. There are plenty of customers in the 
towns ready to buy such goods if the prohibitive parcel 
rates were brought within a reasonable amount. On the 
other hand, nothing can more thoroughly stimulate produc- 
tion on the part of the small grower than a knowledge of a 
market being made available. It would be all the more 
attractive to him because the business would be done on a 
cash basis. 


LEGEND OF THE CROSS ROADS. 


At the meeting of the cross roads 

By night they dug his bed, 
When the streets lay dim and silent 

As the full moon veiled her head. 
With loathing hands they flung him in 
To dream again his tale of sin, 
As fits the unhallowed dead— 
But he was country bred 
And through the roadway’s face there crept 
When April came (the while he slept), 
Green moss small leaves all dewy wet— 
And then a white dog-violet. 


EtstE HIGGINBOTHAM. 


[ T is well known that in the Babel of storm and strife 

in which the energy of a whole world is being wasted 
there still exist individuals who can retire within themselves 
and consider those great problems that seem so far from, 
and, still, are so near to the life of man. Dr. J. H. Jeans’s 
Halley lecture is a case in point. The subject of his specu- 
lation is the possible limitation of life to this earth. Human 
imagination has often tried to people the stars with inhabit- 
ants suitable to their condition. Are there Martians in 
Mars or life as we know it in any of the other stars that, 
near or far, at once delight and confound the enquiring 
mind? Dr. Jeans seems, after much search and reflection, 
to doubt the possibility of the existence in any of them of 
creatures evolved from protoplasm, but he has found 
expression for ideas on the subject that cannot fail to deepen 
in others a sense of unsolved mystery. 


JDURING the last few weeks an intermittent controversy 

has been going on about the etiquette of respecting 
the privacy of Cabinet discussions and secret official 
documents. This seems to be due in large measure to a 
change from the more formal manners that used to be preva- 
lent. Since the war it is astonishing what chests of papers 
have been unlocked. Secrets belonging to those in high 
places have been published far and wide. It happens that 
nearly everybody who took a prominent position in the war 
thought it incumbent on him to write his memoirs, or an 
account of this or that, till library tables have staggered 
under the weight of such literature. The Bolshevists set 
an example by publishing as much of the secret correspond- 
ence as would serve their purpose, and so the public is 
placed in possession of the most intimate letters of an 
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-oress, and of the correspondence which lays bare the 
ective ambitions of the Kaiser and of the Czar. Even 
. America private bureaus have been unlocked and an 
.-aordinary amount of private intelligence has found its 
- into books and reviews. Still there are threats that 
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information is in the hands of one man that could make and 
unmake reputations. A little of this kind of disclosure 
is appetising, but when poured out in such quantities it 
not only leads to a general exhibition of bad form, but is 
cloying in itself. 





BALCONIES 


r HERE are, obviously, at least two points of view by 
which a balcony is to be judged—that of the man in 
the street and that of the fortunate people who recline 
upon it; and there is no reason for their judgments 
ever to unite in commending the same one. The balcony, 


above all else, is for the delight of its possessor. It is therefore 


in some degree presumptuous for us in the street below to say, 
“That is a good balcony, but this is a bad one”’; for, though the 
one may have a charming aspect when seen from below, its 
ugly neighbour is possibly the most delicious retreat imaginable 
were we only allowed to climb up to it. 

Balconies, in England a feature of late Georgian life, especially 
noticeable at Bath, have had a chequered history. In Urbino 
and, for all I know, in other parts of Italy a narrow alley is 
known as a balcone, so it is probable that those hanging 
pleasaunces to which we refer when we use the word were, 
in their original state and home, nought but galleries, alleys 
and utilitarian means of access. The Italians would have 
called those galleries in the old English coaching inns balcon1. 

That is important. For a balcony at the present time 
is primarily designed for pleasure, and at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, when it made its appearance in England, 
pleasure was its sole object. Staid men like George Herbert 
looked on it, as they ever do upon a new form of diversion, 
askance. ‘‘ Then Pleasure came,” says Herbert in The Temple, 
“who began to make Balconies, Terraces.’”’ It was not only 
the exigences of the plot that made Shakespeare place Juliet 
on—I was going to say—a balcony; but, strange though it may 
seem, the word is never mentioned in that famous passage 
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known as the Balcony Scene; Juliet is merely stated to “ enter 
above.”’ None the less, it was not only the’ exigencies of plot 
that brought in Juliet “‘above.’’ Shakespeare and his audience 
instinctively felt that in Italy by moonlight there were such places 
in which ladies might be seen by their lovers and, since the places 
had a strange outlandish name, he did not worry his audience 
with telling them that she was, as a matter of fact, on a thing 
called a “balcony.” He simply put her there: and ever since the 
now naturalised word has become fast associated with lovers. 
The nearest term known to the Elizabethans for a balcony was 
‘‘loggia,’”’ unless we accept “‘ The Italyan Grate over the Watter ”’ 
which John Smithson shows in his drawings of Arundel House, 
dated 1619. This, in appearance, was very similar to the 
ones at Bolsover, of plain and twisted iron bars, in the latter 
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A GRID AT BOLSOVER (1612). 


instance supported by a figure of Hercules flanked by lions. 
As early as 1570 John Thorpe had placed one over a loggia 
at Kirby Hall, which is of the same restricted shape. But 
those little ‘‘grates’’ are not worthy the gracious name of balconies, 
and only serve to strengthen the opinion that the Elizabethans 
knew neither the word nor the use of balconies. They connected 
repose with the loggia, and until the eighteenth century “ loggia ”’ 
was generally suffixed to the still unfamiliar word ‘‘ balcony ”’ to 
explain it. That balconies certainly are first cousins to loggias 
is obvious, especially after a visit to the palaces built for Federigo 
di Montefeltro at Urbino and Gubbio by Luciano Laurana in 
the middle of the fifteenth century, for there we find the court- 
yards surrounded by a double tier of loggias, the upper a replica 
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AT STRAND-ON-THE-GREEN. 


of the lower, and literally in Italian a 
balcone, ot gallery for access to the 
upper chambers. The loggia proper was 
primarily a place of use, where business 
was transacted. There were the com- 
munal loggias whence cities were 
governed, such as the Loggia de’ Lanzi 
in Florence. Then families of worth 
who lived together as much for safety as 
out of love had their loggias, and were 
therefore known as ‘‘ Famiglie di Torre e 
loggia,’’ implying that they were wealthy 
enough to have built a tower whence 
to attack their neighbours and sufficiently 
numerous to require a loggia beneath 
which to hold their feasts and familiar 
encounters. Then it was that the upper 
loggias or balconies became the seats of 
pleasure which they are to-day. From 
then onwards it became impossible to 
be serious upon a balcony. Not long ago 
I had the good fortune to be reclining 
upon one myself, and the idea occurred 
that an essay might be written on 


balconies. But not on a balcony. At least, not on that one, for it hung 
from a house against the base of which the wave: 2ts of an estuary lapped. The 
water that day was of the deepest sapphire, and the sky, as I remember, 
cloudless. Far across the water upon which white sailed boats disported 
among rocky islets lay a walled city with chimneys rising in clusters around 
the spire of a cathedral. Somewhere a woman’s voice sang drowsily. . . 

No. Balconies are not good places in which to write, which is one of 
their chief merits. And this particular one, though of the plainest work- 
manship, was a perfect balcony in its way, in that it gave incalculable 
pleasure to those upon it and none to those below, because there was not 
anybody below but mermaids, who cannot be presumed to have a taste in 


what they may build very pretty grottoes and 


architecture. (Not but 
palaces submarine.) 


But since less ethically perfect balconies can be seen from the street, 
and since ten million times the number of people who ever sit upon them 
daily scrutinise their fashioning, the builder of a balcony must be attentive 
to its appearance, just as men and all women must be to a certain extent 
self-conscious. In Sicily they hang flowers from balconies, and, come to think 
of it, that is the apex of self-consciousness, for those on the balconies 
are the only people who cannot see them. Even in Spain the underparts of 
balconies are richly wrought with brackets and modillions, while the pantiled 
eaves, boldly projecting against the midday sun, are supported by curious and 
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England in company with such words as sahib, chutney, and pukkah from Hindustan, 
whither the Portuguese had introduced that Moorish contrivance. In India, owirg 
to the prevalence of bungaloid houses, verandahs had come to signify opea 
porticoes, level with the ground; but in the land of their beginning they 
undoubtedly hung like balconies, and the Soldan of Cordova, gliding t» 
the voice of viols upon the waters of Guadalquivir, surely perceived man, 
verandahs high above his head, whence was diffused the scent of musk in the 
moonlight. 

To return, however, from our digressions in Cordova, Taormina and Urbin 
to balconies in England. There can be no doubt that in the early years of las: 
century they were very much used. Bath began the balcony cult fifty years 
earlier, but Bath was ever the home of innovations! It became the fashion for 
houses in all pleasure resorts, therefore, to have this pleasurable adjunct. Brightor 
abounds in balconies, so do Ramsgate, Margate, old Hastings, Weymoutl 
and all the older watering places. There are some exquisite balconies in the 
Pantiles at Tunbridge Wells, while a house in St. Albans has a balcony of 
about 1670, not unlike those at Bolsover. 


The middle portion of the eighteenth 


, ’ century, when the ironworkers were at their 
= 


best, had not begun to think of hanging 
balconies on their severe facades. There- 
fore it is very uncommon to find the 
exquisite work of Robinson or Bakewell 
applied to such a use. Very rarely are iron 
balustrades, such as those that ornament so 
many French town houses as well in cities 
as in smaller communities, to be found earlier 
than those now disappearing from Regent 
Street, though, as we said, Bath has many 
of the purer Adam period. 

But the charm of balcony-hunting lies 
in its surprises. You never know where you 
will not find one. For instance, at Whitby, 
down near the harbour, there is one that 
cannot be surpassed, though it is more 
strictly a gallery, since it 1s attained by 
stairs and communicates with rooms. At 
Strand -on-the-Green, too, there are a 
couple. In one, steps lead up to a veran- 
dahed door on the first storey, the canopy 
of which is carried by thin pillars, between 
whose feet other steps descend to cellars. 
There used to be such delicate columns 








A LITTLE VERANDAH— 





massive corbels. Here and there they are even duplicate, like double deckers, 


monstrously swelling the weight of the eaves. 


correct to speak of balconies in Spain. 


But, in digression, it is not strictly 
The word is verandah. It came to —AND A BIG ONE AT SANTA CRUZ 
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ing balconies in Green 


Sire yefore the old houses 
wore } dled down. Park Lane 
st'1] -. serves more old balconies 
tl y other part of London, 
wile .here are pretty ones in 
Si. J mes’s Square, at No. 9, 
Bo. xe'ey Square, and facing 
Mecb!> Arch. But the finest 
bo 'cor vin London is in Lincoln’s 
Inn Vields, in the south-west 
cor ier, where there are, I think, 
three ‘iers all set on a curved 
bay. Another balcony at 


Strand-on-the-Green surmounts 
a bow window, which in its turn 
is supported by columns _be- 
neath, thus forming a verandah. 
This last, though, is a mos? 
ancient custom, to be seen in 
many county towns and in some 
Dorsetshire villages. 

In these villages many 
houses have little rcoms sup- 
ported on stone col:mns above 
the entrance ; sitting within, you 
look three ways at once out of 
three windows without getting 
out of your chair, a rare and 
enchanting occupation. This 
same practice of having a 
closed-in balcony over the door 
of a house is common _ to 
scores of old towns, and there 
are one or two in Mayfair. But while looking at the outside 
of balconies, even poor and thin ones, it is well to consider 
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BALCONIES IN WHITBY. 


their origin, for it takes you to Italy and their function, which 
is pleasure. CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 





PUBLIC GOLF 


OLEDO, Ohio, is a town with a population of 243,000 
people. It possesses three municipal golf courses—one 

of eighteen holes and two of nine apiece—on which its 
citizens can play without any charge whatever. That 

is a very remarkable fact. Just think of the course 

being now made in Richmond Park, of the objections that weie 
put forward to it, of the charges that are to be made for 
playing on it, of the very corisiderable likelihood that it will be 
played on by quite a different class of golfers than that for which 
it was intended. Then we have to admit that, as regards popular 
golf London is a long way behind Toledo, and England (not 
Scotland) behind America. For mark, although Toledo sets 
a noble example, there are other cities that would not bow to it. 
Springfield, in Illinois, with a population of 75,000, has two courses. 
Chicago, however, is the home of the public golf course movement. 
lor its 2,700,000 inhabitants it has no fewer than eighteen public 
or semi-public courses. On the former the fees range from 
15 cents a day to 2 dollars. On the eighteen-hole course in 
Jackson Park, where the charge is 25 cents a day, 124,584 golfers 
paid their money and teed their balls between March 25th 
and December 15th, 1922. And, by way of contrast, let it 
ts noted that at Olympia Fields, a private club where there 
three courses, only 60,000 drove off during the same 

riod. 

I am not inventing these statistics out of my own head. 
! am “ cribbing ’’ them from the February issue of the U.S.G.A. 
Cveen Section’s Bulletin, and I do so quite unblushingly because 
“ey seem to me to be not only very interesting, but to have 
« moral for us. In the Bulletin there is an excellent article on 
the subject by my friend Mr. James D. Standish, Jun., of 

‘etroit. He is the chairman of the U.S.G.A.’s Committee on 
‘ublic and Municipal Courses ; he has devoted much time and 
hought to the subject, and last summer he organised the first 
Public Links Championship. It was played at Toledo and was 
pen to anyone not a member of a club that supported its own 
course. It produced great interest and some capital golf, and the 
winner, Mr. ‘‘ Eddie ’’ Held, whom I had the pleasure of meeting 
at Brookline, is a young player of very great promise. 

Mr. Standish says that there are some of these public courses 
that actually pay the municipalities, some that merely make ends 
meet, some that need more or less support from the public funds. 
On the average they make a profit for their proprietors, and this 
he regards as undesirable, holding that the profits should be 
used up in improving existing courses or making new ones which 
are constantly needed. He gives illuminating statistics from his 
own town of Detroit. Detroit, though it has a million inhabitants, 
had no public course. The authorities were slow to move, but 
at last the City Council agreed to make one short nine-hole 
course. It was opened on May 3oth last year at a charge of 


25 cents a round, or 3 dollars a month. Between that date and 
December 7th 56,000 rounds were played, so that in the first 
six months all the construction expenses were paid off and 
there was a considerable surplus, which is now being turned 
into a fund for making another course. The whole staff of the 
first course consisted of a manager, a clerk, a starter, a ranger, 
a grounds foreman and three labourers. There was also a 
professional, who was paid no salary, but gave lessons at the rate 
of a dollar for half an hour. 

The charges, of course, when translated into shillings, sound 
rather high to our impoverished ears, but it has to be remembered 
that 25 cents is no more than the standard small “ tip ’’’ such as 
one might give a porter for carrying one’s bag. What people 
can and will pay for public golf in America is shown by the 
figures of one of the Chicago courses, Harlem, which appears to 
be a proprietary institution. This is described as “‘ not bunkered 
or trapped in any way.” Yet the proprietor could charge 2 
dollars a day and in 1922 cleared 75,000 dollars. I have heard 
of a gentleman in this country who, being by nature in the 
swing and roundabout business, conceived the luminous notion of 
taking some flat fields, making some putting greens of sorts and 
letting people play there for a small subscription. He made, 
I believe, a nice little income, but his mouth must water at the 
thought of Harlem. 

Looking through the list of American public courses, there 
appears to be more often than not a small charge, but a great 
many besides those at Toledo are free. St. Louis, Boston, 
Baltimore, Buffalo, Milwaukee, Rochester, Louisville, Syracuse 
—all these and several others have free courses in their public 
parks, in some cases more than one of them. The players appear 
in many instances to form themselves into clubs with a small 
subscription, and this not only makes for the pleasant sociability 
of club life, but spreads a knowledge of the game and of its rules, 
written and unwritten. The clubs in their turn form associations, 
which become bodies of considerable power and importance. 
An interesting example is given in a letter from Mr. C. M. H. 
Atherton of New York to Mr. Standish. One of the most crowded 
public courses in New York is that in Van Cortlandt Park. It 
became, apparently, in a very bad state, but the authorities did 
nothing to improve it, and they raised the “ permit fee.’’ The 
golfers were very indignant, because a large part of the profits 
made from the course was spent, not on the course, but on the 
park in general. They formed a committee and protested 
formally to the Commissioner of Parks that ‘‘ there would be a 
big kick from the golfers if this raise went into effect.’’ The 
Commissioner replied quite simply, “ Let them kick.” Then 
the five clubs using the course banded themselves into an 
association and elaborated a plan of campaign. They intend to 
show the authorities that ‘‘ the golfers of New York form a very 
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substantial part of its voting population and that what they are 
legitimately entitled to must be accorded them.” I can’t help 
thinking that that Commissioner will be sorry he was quite so 
short with them. I fancy he is in for a worrying time of it. 

The Bulletin is so full of interesting facts that I wish I 
had more room for them. I should like, for example, to quote 
from an article by Mr. Jermain, who has been the moving spirit 
of those three free courses in Toledo. He is very strongly against 
any fee for playing (it is possible that the ratepayers do not 
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always agree with him), because all should enjoy the “ hasjc 
freedom of the parks.”” There should be individual permits anq 
registration of those holding them, but without charge, ani he 
says that in these circumstances play can be systematically 
and strictly regulated. Mr. Jermain calls public golf a “ suciaj 
safety valve,’ and says that it “‘ absolutely removes one of the 
sharpest contrasts that create social discontent and turmopil,” 
If it can do that, let us have it here, and the quicker the 
better. BERNARD Darwin. 





WATER TRAFFIC OF THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY Mert LA Voy. 


OW that the volcanic origin and ancient isolation 

of the South Sea Islands are generally accepted, rather 

than the view that they are all that remains above 

water of a great continent submerged long ago, the 

mystery of their population has become deeper than 
ever. The early Victorian scientist could talk learnedly of that 
primitive race which from the Indian Archipelago extended 
eastward “ across a continent of which the South Sea Islands 
are aremnant’’; but the scientist of to-day has the harder task 
of accounting for inhabitants whose progenitors must have reached 
their island homes over hundreds and hundreds of miles of open 
sea. Nothing that the Solomon Islander builds in the way of 
boats suggests that his ancestors ever possessed the knowledge 
that would have made such a journey possible. There are sharply 
defined differences between island and island and people and 
people which make the South Sea Islands very interesting and 
also very difficult to write about with any show of authority 
unless one has 
lived years— 
not, as I did, 
months— 
among them, 
and has made 
study, rather 
than—as I 


did — photo- 
graphy, the 
main object 


of one’s days. 
In this matter 
of boat-build- 
ing such a 
difference 
occurs and 
promises a 
clue to the 
problem of 
population. 
Apart from 
du g-out 
canoes, boats 
with perma- 
nent out- 
riggers are 
almost un- 
known in the 
Solomon §Is- 
lands, and in 
Ontong Java, 
though tem- 
porary ones 
are sometimes 
improvised 
from bamboo 
poles for 
stormy 
weather or an 
extra long 
journey, yet 
at the Santa 
Cruz Group 
to the east of 
San Christo- 
val such 
canoes as that 
illustrated in 
one of my 
photographs 
are quite 
common. At 
a first glance 
they have 
somewhat the 
lines of a 
modern 





the supporting canoe, is a small hut, often large enough to accom- 
modate five or six people. Here some anthropologists see the vessel 
which brought the South Sea Islands their human inhabitants: 
and, indeed, that a very long journey could be undertaken in sucha 
craft is by no means unlikely. A curious little fact in con- 
nection with these outrigger canoes is that Bishop Patteson 
in 1866 discovered that the natives on the San Christoval coast 
had built one in imitation of one that had blown over from 
Santa Cruz some years before. He said that they quite appre- 
ciated its usefulness and superiority over their usual boats, 
particularly when they were engaged in catching large fish; 
but when, sixteen years afterwards, Dr. Guppy visited the same 
spot there was no sign of the idea ever having been adopted 
there. His theory as to the general indifference displayed 
to the added stability imparted by this form of boat-building 
is that the double line of the Solomon Islands practically encloses 
and shelters its own inland sea three hundred and fifty miles 
in length, and 
that voyages 
which take 
them outside 
it are only 
essayed in the 
most settled 
weather. A 
canoe with an 
outrigger of a 
very much 
more ordinary 
form, which is 
sometimes 
used for fish- 
ing or in 
travelling 
from island to 
island, is 
shown in an- 
other picture, 
where two or 
three small 
islands on the 
horizon give a 
very good 
idea of such 
a landfall. 

I was very 
lucky in get- 
ting the two 
Pictures 
of the fine war 
canoe from 
New Georgi: 
Its lengt! 
is from thirty 
five to fort: 
feet, wit! 
three plank 
in the sides, « 
flat keel, an 
the stem anc 
stern carrie 
on and up in 
strange - look- 
ing but not 
ungraceful 
lines... the 
sides are in- 
laid with 
pieces of 
pearl and 
other shells, 
cone shells 
(Conide) be- 
ing ground 
down so that 


water - plane. only flat 
On the plat- PROW OF A WAR CANOE. spiral discs 
fo rm, raised Note the cowrie shell decorations and the little god at the stem to lo-k out for danger. These canoes were are Jeft. A 
high above used in the head-hunting raids for which New Georgia was notorious. string of 
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~" basic nite cowrie or white Natica 
its and jis is hung about the 
and he ow. In Simbo (Eddystone) 
atically e large canoes of everyday 
Social e are also decorated with 
of the rings of shells, and there the 
Fmoil.” iief’s canoe has a cowrie chain, 
er the hile ordinary people have to 
N. yntent themselves with one of 


atica—a distinction which 
ems to prove that social 
ifferences are inherent in the 
DS iman race and not so easily 
) be obliterated as some people 
vould have us believe. The 
large picture of the prow shows 
the cowrie decorations very 
clearly, and also the little 
wooden god, hung at the stem, 
whose business it is to watch 
for hidden rocks or oncoming 
foes and protect the crew from 
danger. At first glance the 
high peaks fore and aft seem 
to have no useful purpose to 
serve, though giving a splendid CANOE WITH OUTRIGGER FOR ISLAND TO ISLAND JOURNEYS AND FISHING. 
opportunity to the native artist 
for the display of his skill; but when the canoe is end on, either canoe was not considered to possess mana—that is, supernatural 
approaching or fleeing from an enemy craft or an unfriendly | power—until her crew had killed a man, and on her first trip, 
shore, they afford the paddlers a very fair protection from flying or as soon afterwards as possible, some unfortunate was hunted 








A NEW GEORGIA WAR CANOE WITH ITS CREW OF TWENTY-FIVE. 


spears and arrows. ‘The building and launching of a war canoe down if no captive had been saved up for the occasion. One 
is one of the great events of life in the Islands, and many a writes in the past tense, for white influence has done a great 
dark story of head-hunting turns on the fact that a new war deal; but many years must pass before the desire to perform 
these dark rites—the ingrained 
belief that they are not only 
helpful but vight—can be edu- 
cated out of the native mind. 
In the Islands of the Bougain- 
ville Straits large canoes are 
very much in use, anything up 
to fifty feet in length carrying 
from eighteen to twenty-five 
men and paddled double- 
banked. They are built with 
three lines of side planking 
and two narrow planks at the 
bottom, these being sewn 
together by fine strips of a 
certain climbing fern called by 
the natives ‘‘Asama.” <A 
resinous material obtained from 
the fruits of Parinarium 
laurinum is used to caulk the 
seams. These canoes commonly 
perform open sea journeys of 
twenty-five miles, but the 
natives of New Georgia, in the 
days of head-hunting expedi- 
tions, were known to go as far 
as Malaita, a hundred and fifty 
miles, in war canoes. 

Two of my photographs 
are from Malaita, generally held 
to be the wildest island in the 
group. It is some one hundred 
and twenty miles long by thirty 
or forty wide, and, curiously 
enough—one wonders whether 


DECORATED CANOE IN USE AMONG THE NATIVES OF MALAITA. there is any connection between 
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OUTRIGGER CANOE FOUND IN SANTA CRUZ, BUT NEVER IN THE SOLOMON ISLANDS. 


this and the less civilised character of the people—it is by far 
the most densely populated island in the group—in fact, has 
anything between 50,000 and 60,000 of the total population 
of the Solomon Islands, roughly estimated at 150,000. One 
photograph is of the prow of a Malaita canoe and shows its 
decoration and neat workmanship very clearly, as well as the 
physique of its crew. Extraordinarily skilful with their paddles 
these salt-water natives are, and will take even the small canoes 
through quite heavy seas, now smoothing off the top of a wave 
that threatens to break inboard with the blade of a paddle, now 
putting their legs over the gunwale on either side to form a 
species of human outrigger. The last picture is of especial 
interest, for its owner, Mr. W. R. Bell, is the only white man on 
Malaita, ruler of its wild tens of thousands, with the prestige of 
the Empire, 
at this lonely 
outpost of the 
Pacific, in his 
hands. He 
has twenty 
“police boys”’ 
under him, 
and that is all, 
yet Malaita is 
wellgoverned, 
and the secret 
lies in that 
fusion of 
justice and 
commonsense 
which is tra- 
ditional in the 
British gov- 
ernment of 
native races. 
For instance, 
capital pun- 
ishment is 
never inflicted 
where the 
crime under 
considera- 
tion, murder 
though it may 


be in the eyes of British law, has been due to the carrying out of 
native law and custom and is therefore, in native eyes, justifiable. 
When a man or woman is executed by the islanders in accordance 
with their own law those responsible may be sentenced to death, 
but that sentence is invariably commuted to a short term of 
imprisonment. As might be expected, and we who only such 
a short time ago hanged sheep-stealers should not feel too superior 
about it, the Solomon Islander inflicts the punishment of death 
for crimes which no European would consider worthy of it, 
and the Government is endeavouring in every possible way 
to stamp out the practice. The District Officer of Malaita 
administers British law with a due regard for the Islander’s 
outlook; he knows that a crime in the eyes of the law may 
be none in the eyes of a native—that a heavy hand would 
raise rebellion 
and a_ slack 
one permit 
it; and so 
the flag that 
floats above 
his canoe 
stands, to the 
Solomon 
Islander, for 
sternest jus- 
tice and most 
perfect under- 








THE ONLY EUROPEAN AMONG FIFTY THOUSAND ISLANDERS. 
The District Officer of Malaita, on a tour of inspection. 


standing, and, 
to us at home, 
for one of 
those achieve- 
ments which, 
however 
critics may 
try to de- 
preciate our 
race, leave 
the average 
sane Briton 
proud and 
confident of 
its place in 
the history of 
civilisation. 





CARVING A NETSUKE 


He counts not time nor thinks to say 
The working hours are done ; 


He studies not the sun 


To know if he shall put away 
The ivory, or bone, or jade and go to play. 


His work and play’s the mouse, or mask, 


Or flow’r he strives to make 


For its own perfect sake. 


He troubles not, nor stops to ask 
What of his life shall go to filling of the task. 


The masterpiece that fires his thought—- 


Perfection in its kind— 


Absorbs that Nippon mind. 


A year’s not long: a week’s not short 
If worthy of his dream the splinter shall be wrought. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
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BULBOUS 


COUNTRY: LIFE. 


IRISES.—I 


By W. R. Dykes, M.A. 


their borders filled and made 


C OME people are content to have 
gay according to a plan drawn 


up in an office ; others are intent 
upon colour schemes and have 
little interest in the individual flowers 
that provide them ; while to others 
agaii. the chief interest in gardening is 
the attempt to find more flowers that 
will flourish in our gardens, either by 
obtaining them from their native homes 
or by raising seedlings. Research in 
botanical works and in museums among 
the dried herbarium specimens shows 
how many good plants are still unknown 
to cultivation, but once the localities 
are known in which they grow it is often 
possible to obtain either plants or seeds, 
though the war and the Bolshevists have 
closed many countries, such as Asia 
Minor and Turkestan, from which come 
so many of our bulbous plants. 
I have often been asked what first 
made me take up irises, and my answer 
is that 1 was led to do so by a desire 





to find something that would flower in IRIS HISTRIOIDES, A RELATIVE OF IRIS RETICULATA WITH A PAINTED FACE; HENCE 


the winter. In those early days I had 

less experience of catalogues than I have 

since obtained, and I searched them diligently to find anything 
that was said to flower in the open in winter. Among my 
various purchases the small bulbous irises seemed most attractive 
when they came into flower in December, January and February, 
and from this small beginning I was led further and further 
into the study of the genus, which has provided a source of 
interest for my leisure hours for many years now. 

Irises may have for their root stock either a bulb or a 
thizome, the latter being, properly, a creeping stem and not a 
root at all. Bulbous irises are found in the Northern Temperate 
Zone from Portugal to the Salt Range in the Punjab, and 
thizomatous species from California and Alaska in the west to 
Corea and Japan in the east. To the south they extend to 
Florida, Arabia and Hong Kong, but there is none south of the 
Equator, where they are replaced by the Morzas, which, though 
closely allied to them, differ in botanical details and form corms 
and not bulbs. 

There are three main sections among the bulbous irises, 
of which the earliest to flower is that which is grouped round 
the well known I. reticulata. This is so called because its bulb 
is covered with a network of coarse fibres. The flowers appear 
in February and March, and are of a deep violet blue with a 
central ridge of golden yellow on each of the three outer petals. 
The exact origin of this plant is quite unknown, but all the many 
thousands in our gardens appear to have come from one individual 
by increase of the bulbs. The wild species from the Caucasus, 
from which it is doubtless derived, is of a rich red purple, some- 
times to be obtained under the name of Krelagei, and there 





R. A. Malby. 


IRIS RETICULATA; THE BEST. KNOWN OF THE BULBOUS IRISES. 


THE NAME. 


have been in cultivation at various times varieties with flowers 
of a paler blue. The leaves are very long and narrow and have 
four unequal sides. 

Earlier than reticulata itself are its relatives I. histrio and 
I. histrioides. Histrio is the Latin name for an actor, and actors 
have gaily painted faces. It was for this reason that the name 
was given when the brightly coloured flowers were first seen 
standing out from the bare earth. The colour is a rich blue 
conspicuously blotched and dappled on a white ground, which 
is completely covered at the edges and only appears in small 
patches in the centre of the petals. The leaves pierce the surface 
of the ground in December and January, and when they are 
about 6ins. long the flowers appear. These may come either 
before or after Christmas, the exact time depending apparently 
on the weather, either at the moment or, possibly, at the period 
when the bulbs were ripening their growth in the previous summer 
—for there seems to be no doubt that a hot summer, and the con- 
sequent thorough ripening, delays the appearance of the flowers 
in the flowering season. It is for this reason that many bulbous 
plants flourish in their homes in a much more rigorous climate 
than ours and yet prove difficult to cultivate here. When the 
soil to the depth of a foot or more becomes really hot in 
summer, as it must do in Central Asia, the bulbs are so 
thoroughly ripened that they remain dormant much longer, 
and the flowers only appear in spring when the worst of the 
wintry weather is over. 

I. histrioides was so named because of its likeness to I. 
histrio, and has larger flowers of an even richer and more brilliant 
blue. The exact shade varies, of course, 
a good deal among seedlings, and this 
year there has appeared among them 
for the first time a pure white variety. 
The flowers of this species, which 
comes from the mountains of northern 
Asia Minor, appear almost before the 
tips of the leaves can be seen above the 
soil, and perhaps for this reason it 
seems to have a more robust constitu- 
tion than I. histrio, which comes from 
further south in Asia Minor and 
Northern Syria. In this country the 
leaves of I. histrio are liable to get 
damaged by wintry weather, and no 
bulb can produce a sound, stout bulb 
for the following season if its leaves are 
cut off before they have had time to 
complete their growth. Those of I. his- 
trioides, by appearing later, are less 
likely to be damaged by the weather, 
and have therefore a better chance of 
building up good bulbs for the future. 

In Palestine there is a more delicate 
species, I. Vartani, which was found near 
Nazareth. The flowers are usually of 
a slate blue, though sometimes they are 
white, spotted with blue. They have a 
strong scent of almonds and are very 
welcome when they appear in December, 
but it is not an easy species to keep in 
good health in this country. The best 
Copyright. plan would probably be to obtain seeds 

from Palestine, though it would take 
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four or five years to obtain flowering 
bulbs from them. 

Further east, in the hills near the 
upper Euphrates, there grows an even 
more brilliantly coloured little species, 
I. Bakeriana. The petals seem to 
be tipped with blue-black velvet and, 
though it is a difficult species to culti- 
vate and seems, indeed, to be no longer 
in cultivation, it is capable of giving 
a series of most beautiful hybrids 
when crossed with I. reticulata. 

All these irises need a rich fertile 
soil in a well drained position, though 
the acidity of a soil rich in humus 
should be corrected by the liberal 
addition of lime rubble. Sheltered 
sunny corners should be provided for 
them, where the flowers will last the 
longer if they get some protection 
from the elements, and, when the 
stock of bulbs has increased, nothing 
is more delightful than pots of these 
early bulbous species in a cold green- 
house. The bulbs should be potted 
early in the autumn and the pots 
plunged in ashes in the open until the 
shoots begin toappear. Then they can 
be transferred to a cold, airy frame and 
only brought into the house when the 
buds are on the point of bursting. 

Iris flowers usually have three 
petals or standards which either 
stand erect or arch in to meet each other at the apex, and 
three falls which either are extended horizontally or hang 
down. There is, however, one small species of the reticulata 
section, I. Danfordiz, in which the standards are reduced to 
mere points so minute that it is difficult to find them at all. 
The colour is a bright yellow, but unfortunately, I. Danfordize 
never seems to flourish for long in this country, nor has it 
apparently been combined with any of the allied species. 


MISTLETOE AS A SPRING PLANT, 
AND OTHER NOTES 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 
W: are so much accustomed to thinking of mistletoe in 


connection with Christmas and its decorations and festivities 

that it is natural to suppose that the berries are then at their 

best, though, in fact, they are neither fully matured nor fully 
coloured till three months later. It is only at the end of February 
and to the middle of March that they come to their full development 
and are quite ripe. The full-sized berry measures nine-sixteenths of 
an inch in diameter ; that is, a good bit over a quarter of an inch, or 
the size of a large white currant. The colour and texture of the berry 
are both so subtle that they would be difficult to describe to anyone 
to whom they are not familiar, but it may be said that it would be 
somewhere between a colourless pearl and a white currant—not so 
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shiny and transparent as a currant, but 
a little more translucent than a pearl, and 
with a dim high light on a surface that 
has only a faint polish, something like 
the gloss on an eggshell. The faintest 
possible whitish lines run like meridians 
of longitude from pole to pole ; five tiiy 
dark dots mark the top. The berries are 
firmly seated, without stalk, at the ex- 
tremities of the twigs, between the short, 
terminal growths of last summer, either 
singly or in groups of three. At thcir 
base is one, or may be more, of the lit:le 
green snouts that are the fertile flowers 
and that should form the berries of next 
year, and the same, either in pairs or 
threes, are between the two leaves at thie 
ends of the twigs. The yearly joints 
average an inch in length. The flowers 
are now, in the second week of March, 
ready to receive the pollen. The pollen 
bloom is quite different, opening flat, 
with the yellow grains quite visible and 
the whole deliciously scented. As mistle- 
toe is dicecious and I have no male plant 
on my ground and none conveniently 
accessible, some twigs of pollen bloom 
come to me from a kind friend in 
Ireland. When the parcel comes, in a 
cardboard box wrapped in brown paper, 
the strong scent tells me what it is before 
it is opened. 

In consequence of the abnormal 
warmth of February and the first week of 
March, many spring flowers that are not 
due for a fortnight or more are in bloom. 
One of the earliest and most delightful is 
the little pale lavender St. Helena violet. It was already in flower on 
February 25th. It is not only charmingly pretty, but its scent is the 
best I know of the wood violet class, with a clear shade of difference 
from that of garden violets generally. For a bunch of Czar violets 
or any of the large cultivated kinds has a powerful quality verging on 
rankness, which is happily absent in the more delicate fragrance of the 
wood violet, and this also, to a discriminating sense of smell, has a 
kind of sweetness that is quite its own. Dentaria is in bloom a fortnight 
before it is due. It is one of the most desirable plants of early spring, 
though not often seen in gardens, its best place is, perhaps, between 
garden and wood, for it delights in a leaf-mouldy place in shade or half 
shade. But I have it in the spring garden, where its white bloom and 
clean, fresh-looking foliage is one of the most welcome assurances that 
spring is really come. I had it as D. diphylla, but it can hardly be that, 
as the leaves come three in a whorl below the head of bloom. It is 
probably D. pinnata. 

It is good to see the old May-flowering pzonies pushing up their 
thick young red-tinted growths; they are strong feeders and are 
thankful for a yearly mulch of good stuff. One of the effects of the 
mild winter is that the handsome, polished foliage of the Macartney 
rose (R. bracteata) is still in perfection. I cannot ever remember seeing 
it unharmed at this time of year ; whether it will withstand the cold 
March winds now beginning we have yet to see. Of other roses, Reine 
Olga de Wiirtemberg is, as far as I am aware, the most persistent in 
retaining its good leafage. Pieris floribunda, not yet due for another 
month, is well in bloom, and what is still more remarkable is that 
— lucidus, whose normal time is May, is already strongly in 

ower. 





RUSSIA AT THE BEGINNING OF THE WAR* 


ONSIEUR MAURICE PALEOLOGUE, tthe last 

French Ambassador to the Russian Court, is 

publishing his Memoirs, and if the volume that follows 

is as good as its predecessor, the book will be one 

of the most interesting of the war books published. 
The author kept a diary that begins on Monday, July 2oth, 1914, 
that is to say, in a week that was most important for the fate of 
Europe. Monsieur Paléologue is a writer who possesses a 
style and a mind of his own. He is not in the slightest degree 
sentimental, but, on the contrary, rather inclined to a certain 
brusquerie, not without a shade of irony in it. He is frankly 
egotistic, but also a zealous child of France. One is almost 
inclined to think him too much so, as he puts the French interest 
above every other. The first incident narrated occurred on the 
Alexandria, the Czar’s favourite yacht at Peterhof. We are 
regaled with the conversation between the Czar, Sazanov and 
Count Fredericks, Minister of the Court. The President of 
the French Republic was expected, and duly arrived in the 
evening, and a banquet was given in his honour in the Empress 
Elizabeth room. Poincaré made a great impression by his 
speech in reply to that of the Czar. He did not read his speech 
as the Czar had done, and yet the Ambassador was able to say 
that “ Never had his diction been more clear, lucid and pointed.” 
He remarks that he was sure that of the “‘ decorated function- 
aries,” more than one thought, “ That is how an autocrat 
should talk.” The next day was a very important one—a 
full dress occasion at the Winter Palace, where the French 


Ambassador presented his foreign colleagues. The first to 
enter was the German Ambassador, Count Pourtalés, who was 
received with the utmost affability without a word of politics 
in it. The most interesting conversation came from a typical 
Hungarian, dressed to perfection, who represented Austro- 
Hungary. ‘‘ Poincaré endeavoured to point out that in the 
present state of public feeling in Europe every government 
should be twice as cautious as usual,” and dwelt on the great 
need for tact and care in regard to the Serbian business. Szapary 
bowed and went out without a word. Poincaré, Viviani and the 
Ambassador were left to themselves. Poincaré said that he 
was not satisfied with this conversation. ‘The Ambassador had 
obviously been instructed to say nothing: “ Austria has a 
coup de théétre in store for us.” 

We who possess so vivid a remembrance of the days between 
July 24th and August 2nd can well understand the tension in 
Russia. Monsieur Paléologue had been worn out with his 
unceasing diplomacy carried on in the midst of untold fevers 
and anxieties and was awakened at seven o’clock in the morning 
to be told that Austria had presented an ultimatum to Serbia 
on the previous evening. An interesting conversation is recorded 
between him, Sazonov and Sir-George Buchanan. At that time 
Buchanan assumed that the British Government would remain 
neutral. His companions attached the utmost importance to 
the co-operation of England, and, in the end, he promised to 
make a strong representation to Sir Edward Grey in favour of 
the policy of resistance to German arrogance. Pourtalés, the 
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Ger. :an with a French name, who represented the country of 
his »irth, seems to have lost his nerve completely, and some 
yer acrimonious talk was carried on between him and the 
Ire chman. On Saturday, July 25th, a note that contained an 
c »v ous threat was read to the French and British Governments. 
"|. note ended thus : | 

The German Government is extremely anxious that the conflict 

s -. be localised as any intervention by a third power may, by the 
r . ral operation of alliances, have incalculable consequences. 
(> July 28th Pourtalés evidently had received information that 
we was meant. His “ agitation was such that he could speak 
ne more. His hands trembled. His eyes were a mist of tears.” 
The week beginning Sunday, August 2nd, 1914, was a very 
strenuous one. On that day the general mobilisation of the 
French army began. The Tsar issued a proclamation to his 
people in accordance with the ancient rites. It was a majestic 
spectacle, five or six thousand people being assembled in the 
St. George’s gallery which runs along the Neva quay. 
“ Nicholas II prayed with a holy fervour which gave his pale 
face a movingly mystical expression.” Mass began to the 
accompaniment of the noble and pathetic chants of the orthodox 
liturgy. 

The Tsaritsa, Alexandra-Feodorovna, stood by him, gazing 
fixedly, her chest thrust forward, head high, lips crimson, eyes glassy. 
Every now and then she closed her eyes and then her livid face reminded 
one of a death mask. 


The zenith was attained when: 


; . The Tsar went up to the altar and raised his right hand toward 
the gospel held out tohim. He was even more grave and composed, as if 
he were about to receive the sacrament. In a slow, low voice which 
dwelt on every word he made the following declaration : 

“* Officers of my guard, here present, I greet you my whole army 
and give it my blessing. I solemnly swear that I will never make peace 
so long as one of the enemy is on the soil of the fatherland.” 

At that the Grand Duke Nicholas, generalissimo of the Russian 
armies, ‘‘ hurled himself upon me with his usual impetuosity 
and embraced me till I was half crushed.” ‘There appeared 
to be something unconvincing in the fierce joy of battle that 
swept over Russia at that time. The Ambassador says dryly : 

As I was returning to the embassy, my eyes full of this grandiose 
spectacle, I could not help thinking of that sinister January 22, 1905, 
on which the working masses of St. Petersburg, led by the priest Gapon 
and preceded as now by the sacred images, were assembled as they were 
assembled to-day before the Winter Palace to plead with “‘ their Father, 
the Tsar ’’—and pitilessly shot down. 

It is curious to find that the watchwords that became 
current were very different from those that were to be so 
popular in this country. It was said almost from the beginning 
that war was one of Slav against Teuton, and the hatred seems 
to have been pretty evenly distributed between the two countries. 
While the preliminaries to a march past were in progress, the 
General yelled at Paléologue : 

“We'll destroy these filthy Prussians ! 
no more Prussia, no more Germany ! 
faerene! a 


. There must be 
William at St. 


This particular general galloped off to join the head of the 
column shouting: “ William at St. Helena! William at St. 
Helena ! ; 

The French diplomatist was not wholly carried away by the 
indignation of the mob. He ruminated on the fact that every 
great war has brought the Russian people a deep domestic crisis. 
The liberation war of 1812 prepared for that silent work of 
emancipation which nearly swept away Tsarism in December, 
1825. The Crimean War was followed by the abolition of 
serfdom and necessitated the “‘ Great Reforms ” of 1860. The 
Balkan War of 1877-78 was followed by the explosion of 
Nihilist terrorism ; the Manchurian War ended in the outbreaks 
of 1905. He calls up these to his memory and asks: ‘‘ What 
will follow the present war ? ” 

It would be difficult for anyone to read without melancholy 
the description this clear-headed man of the world gives of the 
enthusiasm for the Tsar. He shows how it found expression in 
many Russian proverbs—‘‘ The Tsar is good ; it is his servants 
who are bad”; “ It’s very high up to God! It’s a very long 
way to the Tsar!” 

We have confined our remarks about this most excellent 
book to the vivid picture it gives of the Russians at the out- 
break of the war. The incidents recorded, the great drive of 
the Germans through Belgium, the victories that they com- 
memorated in the Hallelujah Book and their stern thrust back- 
ward at the battle of the Marne are familiar to us as the Russian 
scene never can be, but to realise that one must always keep alive 
in the imagination the memory of the gloomy, fatalistic Tsar 
going about like some bad spirit mourning that he knows what 
the end will be: 


“No, no, Peter Arkadievitch, believe me! I have a presentiment 
—more than a presentiment, a secret conviction—that I am destined 
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for terrible trials . . but I shall not receive my reward on this 
earth. How often have I not applied to myself the words of Job: 

Hardly have I entertained a fear than it comes to pass and all the 
evils I foresee descend upon my head.” 


* An Ambassador's Memoirs, Vol. I (July 3rd, 1914—June 2nd, 
1915), by Monsieur Maurice Paléologue (Hutchinson.) 


JANE AUSTEN AND OTHERS. 


Women-Writers of the Nineteenth Century, by Marjory A. Bald, 
M.A., Ph.D. (Edin.). (Cambridge University Press, 10s. 6d.) 
MARJORY A. BALD, in her summary at the end of her discourse 
on Jane Austen, makes the curious remark, ‘‘ She is not altogether 
one of us,” an observation with which every admirer of Jane Austen 
willconcur. In her way the most perfect writer of the English language, 
the author of the greatest novels by a woman that we have in our literature 
is approached by her latest critic as a biologist might approach a great 
bear. As we read we cannot help fancying that we actually see the 
critic with a large pencil in one hand and a notebook before her on the 
table, putting down the observations she made as she studied the 
externals of her subject, just as a certain type of naturalist studies the 
hair, skin, eyes and other organs of a wild beast. Further on, when 
Miss Bald comes to deal with the Brontés, she takes occasion to have 
another fling at the immortal Jane, perhaps the most absurd that ever 

found its way into literature : 
“In a modern anthology there is a little poem which might be 
applied, with slight reservations, to the manner of Jane Austen: 


*O why do you walk through the fields in gloves, 
Missing so much and so much ? 

O fat white woman whom nobody loves, 

Why do you walk through the fields in gloves, 

When the grass is soft as the breast of doves, 
And shivering-sweet to the touch? 

O why do you walk through the fields in gloves, 
Missing so much and so much ?’ 


Assuredly Jane Austen was not a fat, white and unloved woman ; 
but she touched life daintily with gloved fingers. Straining to miss 
no part of their heritage, the Brontés gripped it with bare, vigorous 
hands.” 

The author of the poem from which this quotation is made will be 
astonished beyond words to find the use to which it is put. It may 
interest Miss Bald to learn that though the lines have been in many 
anthologies, they were originally published in CouNTRY Lire over the 
signature of Frances Darwin, who is now Mrs. Cornford. The way 
they have been utterly misunderstood and misapplied almost leads 
to the inference that the somewhat pedantic lady who writes this book 
might have written it as an academical exercise. It is unnecessary to 
dwell on such a lapse from sound criticism and good taste. Miss Bald 
seeks in literature a content that it should never possess. She is full 
of yearning and soulfulness, and looks for this characteristic in places 
where the authors abstained from their use as though they were the 
poison of good art. Her theory has led Miss Bald to perpetrate a great 
deal of injustice. It is not exactly literary criticism to say that ‘‘ Mrs. 
Gaskell and Charlotte Bronté were by far the most ‘ womanly’ of 
all writers selected for this study.” Again, ‘‘ in George Eliot you find 
a wide and deep compassion’; Christina Rossetti ‘“‘ soothes us with 
the peace of her reserved and gracious stillness.’”” The most ill-treated 
of all the women in this volume is Mrs. Browning. Miss Bald would 
never have given herself away as she does in this essay if she had chanced 
to read Madame Duclaux’s little book on the Brownings. 


NEWMAN’S BILLIARDS. 


How to Play Billiards, by Tom Newman. (Methuen, 8s. 6d.) 

THE first thing to strike the reader is the excellent English in which 
Newman conveys his instructions about how to play billiards. The 
language could not be simpler or clearer. It has no padding and no 
confusion. Anyone who wishes to test the value of this high praise 
will do well to turn to the chapter ‘‘ We finish our game.”’ The position 
is that the cue-ball is in hand ; the white is unchanged, and the red is 
18ins. from the left side cushion and 2gins. from the baulk line. Mr. 
Newman tells his pupil: ‘‘ You have played the red loser into the left 
middle pocket, I see, and have made the hazard. It was the right 
thing to do, but you have done it almost as badly as it could be done.”’ 
Then he goes on in the same pellucid language to analyse the stroke 
so as to bring out the points that justify his severe criticism of it. After 
this exposition he begins the next paragraph with: ‘‘ Excuse my 
gentle admonition.” It is really like Father Izaak Walton’s exposition 
of the mystery of angling to his scholar; for many pages the author 
goes on, and we finish our game in the same excellent style. In the 
almost more intricate maze which is entered in Chapter XII, ‘“‘ Break- 
saving Strokes,” the author finds his way from point to point with a 
lucidity that makes, what would have been a complicated ex- 
planation in other hands, a very simple and attractive one in his. The 
specimen is typical of the rest of the book. It begins quite rightly 
at the beginning. As a rule, the amateur starts playing billiards in 
an absolutely wrong way. Newman is perfectly right when he says 
that “‘ the explanation of any amount of poor billiards lies in the curious 
circumstance that not one in a hundred of the average type of player 
has ever been taught to handle a cue properly.” Probably he is entirely 
self-taught, and in this case has taught himself wrongly. A billiard- 
cue needs to be handled as correctly as a cricket bat or a golf club. 
It is very difficult to convey this initial instruction on paper, and the 
author adopts the better way of showing his stance and cue delivery 
with a very significant warning that they are only to be taken as a 
standard of comparison. ‘‘ It will defeat my purpose if you strive to 
copy my stance and style with slavish exactitude.’”’ We suppose that 
there are few who will pay attention to the warning. Men of 6ft. 
will forget that their attitude cannot be the same as that of a man of 
5ft. gins., which is Newman’s figure. They may have short arms, 
while he has long arms for a man of his height. The intelligent beginner 
cannot do better than to shut himself up in a room and carefully study 
the first half-dozen pages in this book without any companion save his 
cue. It means plodding work at the beginning, but it will prove of 
great value in the end. The beginner could not have a better instructor. 


(Other reviews of recent books will be found on page Ixx.) 
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EDNA. ASTON MANOR, 
DERBYSHIRE. 


48 OLD &NEW 
T is not too much to say that Ednaston is as nearly perfect 

a modern country house of its size as can be found in 

England, by which we may see that the country house of 

to-day, and still more of the future, is very different from 

its predecessors. The grandeur of the eighteenth century 
and the mixed magnificence and mediocrity of the nineteenth are 
as far removed from us as from each other. Nobody could have 
visited the Architecture Club’s exhibition at Grosvenor House, 
which is being prolonged till April 7th, without being very 
much struck with the great variety of the country houses 
there exhibited. Some may have come away feeling that what 
they went there to discover, namely, the new “ style,” was no 
clearer to them than before. Others, however, must have 
realised that there is in modern architecture something much 
deeper and more vital than mere style; that a unity of spirit 
might be detected in all the various and different buildings 
which they saw. Style is not far removed from affectation, and, 
at its best, limits men’s means of expression, as it were forcing 
their naturally divergent tendencies along convergent lines, till 
all are minced up and delivered at the other end in a string of 
sausage-like conventionalities. 

It is the precarious merit of this age that every notion, every 
institution, every thing we thought a constant is being cease- 
lessly challenged. Men look around in despair to see first one 
and then the other of their cherished beliefs broken up as quickly 
as their haunts in Regent Street. In art especially nobody 
quite knows where they are. 

But through it all, making allowances for both extremes, 
for the Bolsheviks and the Die Hards, the Vorticists and the last- 
ditch Academicians, we can perceive the underlying spirit which 
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inspires all the turmoil. It is an unquiet spirit wandering in 

search of truth. An art critic the other day, almost casually, © 
described it with rare perception as “ sharp but kindly.” It is 
singularly intolerant of any form of pretence or presumption, yet 
it has an understanding of old things which are proved good, 
beyond all other ages. 

This can be traced in every branch of our activity. It 
runs through politics, where, however, the issues and motives 
are clouded by the dust of conflict and the fog of misconception. 
And nowhere are the issues more clearly defined than in archi- 
tecture. Town architecture, as we tried to point out in our 
articles on the exhibition, is largely inspired by the “ sharp ” 
attitude of the modern mind. In the country, where conditions 
have changed little as compared with those of the town, traditions 
still persist, and the kindliness of the age can reveal itself in the 
shape of reverence for those traditions, and innate simplicity. 
Town life has become such a strain and its conditions so artificial 
(compared to what they were a century ago) that the mind 
which finds itself in the peace of the countryside reacts to a 
strange simplicity. 

Simplicity, it is certain, will come more and more to be the 
keynote of the country house—simplicity of plan, of service 
and functional arrangements, of garden and of appearance gener- 
ally. And simplicity comprehends all the many merits of 
Ednaston. 

Taking it first as a house—all considerations of technique 
set aside. The owner is a very busy man who, when he is in 
the country, wants complete rest. Considering that Ednaston 
is quite new (it was made habitable during the war, having been 
begun in 1913) and has not had time to become mellowed by 
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trellised roses or spreading trees, is there not something that 
immediately attracts you to the house ? Do you not feel (suppose 
you are going there straight from a spell of racket in a town) 
that you can rest there, that you will be perfectly happy there ? 
The very encircling walls of the forecourt as you drive up seem 
to stretch out like welcoming arms to hug you. Within their 
generous embrace you almost know there will be peace. That 
is because the whole idea of Ednaston is perfectly simple. You 
take it all in at a glance. There is no falsification of values, 
no showiness. There are no restless jags of outline or detail 
to worry you out of the corner of your eye, always making you 


5.—-A GENERAL VIEW FROM THE DIRECTION 
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jerk up your head to see just what they really are. Looking 
at the terrace front from the fields (Fig. 3), how indubitably 
and satisfactorily the house is planted on the earth! Seen 
from the garden as in Fig. 4, how perfectly simply it seems to 
say, ‘“lamahouse. Nota barn or a castle or a villa or a temple 
or a quaint cottage overgrown, or a Tudor or a Jacobean or a 
Georgian mansion somehow transmogrified, but—just a house.” 
To the highly cultured mind this may seem childish. ‘‘ What,” 
I can hear somebody asking, “is this fellow telling me it is a 
house for? Does he think I take it for an elephant ? ” Childish 
is more often than any other word used to describe modern art 
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people who do not understand it. But is there not a Divine 
ning against over-culture? Was not the simplicity of a 
ie child once pointed out as the key to understanding ? 
What modern art is seeking is the essential nature of things. 
r centuries artists have been elaborating and again elaborating 
the elaborations of their predecessors, until folk are sick 
d tired of all their complications and subtleties, and ornaments 
d variations. Max Beerbohm has somewhere a drawing of 
r. Roger Fry delicately holding a wooden soldier and mur- 
uring, ‘“‘ We must needs worship the highest when we see 
”’ That, in caricature, is the modern attitude. “‘ Modern ” 
an atrocious word. It not only connotes a superiority over 
very other age, but it is untrue. Far rather is the contemporary 
ovement retrogressive than progressive: a return to the 
iew of the springtime of our civilisation, when art aimed at 
simplifying life, not at embroidering on it. Greek art of the 
best period and early Italian art inspire and satisfy us because 
they are apparently so simple. ‘They portrayed the realities, 
the essentials of life, not its accidents. 
A work of.art which is simple is the most difficult of 
achievement. ‘The tendency of all artists is to elaborate, while 


Copyright. 7—THE PARTERRE, 
only unremitting toil and a perpetually clear habit of mind 
can attain simplicity by paring away bit by bit all that is not 
essential. Sir Edwin Lutyens’ early work is a case in point. 
In the very early days there was not much besides his originality 
to distinguish his work from the common run of villas. But 
as soon as he found himself and was quite sure that the period 
of Wren was the point at which to pick up the thread of English 
architecture he began gradually simplifying his designs. Quaint- 
ness was the first thing to go, then conscious modernity, and 
then all ornament which was not of primary importance. 
Having considered his work at Ednaston in the abstract. 
let us examine how this cardinal virtue of simplicity is illustrated 
here. Primarily Ednaston is a simple house because of an 
extremely simple plan. Taking the traditional English arrange- 
ment of a central great hall, Sir Edwin placed his hall or 
living-room in the centre of the south front. Two projecting 
Wings contain at the west end the drawing-room, at the east 
the dining-room. The entrance hall, flanked by cloak rooms, is 
on the west front next to the drawing-room. The dining-room 
communicates with a pantry service room, directly beyond 
which is the kitchen, and to the west of which, abutting on to 
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and parallel with the lounge is the servants’ hall, through which 
access is obtained by servants to the entrance hall; while the 
north-west wing harbours the principal staircase. An extension, 
to the north of the staircase (shaded on the plan) to have 
contained a billiard-room, has never been built. Externally 
this would have balanced the low office range seen on the left 
of Fig. 2. But its omission is immaterial. As it is, the house 
is a perfect H, two rooms thick in the horizontal stroke. 

Such a plan completely solves the problem of economic space 
and service. It has an almost musical harmony. Now, “ plan 
is not to be thought of as a mere complex of lines indicating 
the relative position of rooms or parts of a building,” writes 
Mr. John W. Simpson in a recently published book of archi- 
tectural essays. ‘“‘It is the framework on which the whole 
composition is woven ; and as it forms itself under the archi- 
tect’s hand, he conceives its expression in cubic form.”” Ednaston 
is a perfect expression of its plan. That is the chief cause of 
that peacefulness we have noticed; it seems to have “ come 
pat.” 

It was therefore probable that the elevations would be 
simple as the main lines were so pure. Nor are we disappointed. 





IN THE CORNICE. 


MONOGRAMS “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

The main vertical divisions of the plan are suggested by the 
window grouping and an unpretentious use of pilasters. On 
second glance, however, these pilaster-like forms reveal them- 
selves as nothing of the kind, but as plain vertical strips of stone 
joining the base of the walls with the cornice. They make no 
pretence of supporting the roof. But the importance of their 
function can be seen from Fig. 4, where they have been omitted. 
In this latter elevation all the vertical feeling required is provided 
by the fenestration, which is distributed in three obvious groups. 
On the other fronts the window schemes are more regular, 
the apertures tending to be equidistant one from another, which 
would incline to produce an irritating effect. ‘These vertical 
bands, however, act as tying the windows into definite groups 
and by their distribution give a little enrichment to certain parts. 
Thus on the south front, which would be rather long and weak 
without them, the recessed centre is enriched by four strips 
dividing the four equidistant windows into 1, 2, 1, and accentuat- 
ing the projection of the wings by stressing the corners. This 
south front seen in perspective (Fig. 7) shows to advantage 
the principle by which recessed portions of a building require 
enrichment. The angles formed by the wings meeting the 
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main block are seen to have 
four strips close together, with 
a brick alcove in the upper half 
of the former. The capitals of 
the “pilasters” are delight- 
fully formed by interlacing 
monograms of the Player 
family. The horizontal divi- 
sion of the facades is absolutely 
straightforward, the external 
string-course indicating the 
cornice-level of the ground 
floor rooms, while the plainly 
coved main cornice fulfils the 
same function for the upper 
floor. 

The most questionable part 
of Ednaston is the roof, seen 
best in Figs. 3 and 4. Its slope 
is exactly 45°, and, as a generai 
rule, such a halving of the 
vertical and horizontal is apt 
to be unpleasing. But once 
again Sir Edwin shows that he 
does nothing without deep 

a thought, for the roof of a 
ts, —_ | i building is ethically its essential 
fen , Tie = part. In a house absolutely 

AE , Ris regular in plan, which says as 

clearly as it can, ‘“I am com- 
pletely simple,’ the roof is 
rightly stressed as covering all 
and everyone. This genial 
comprehensiveness of the roof 
is plastically expressed by 
geometrical regularity. This 
is best comprehended by 
imagining the slope flatter or 
steeper. In either case the 
whole loses character. More- 
over, the joyous symmetry of 
the chimneys—great big fellows 
promising warmth—is all the 
more effective for being led up 
to by complete evenness of 
slope. 

The lay-out of the im- 
mediate surroundings of the 
house should, perhaps, have been 
dealt with earlier. We noticed 
the welcoming effect of the 
semicircular walls round the 
forecourt, which are pierced 
symmetrically in four places, 
the fifth being occupied by the 
back of the garden house in 
Fig. 5. The three gateways 
opposite the house give vistas 
down three divergent chest- 
nut avenues. The semicircular 
brick wall would lose much of 
its character if permitted to be 
covered with ivy, as seems at 
present to be intended. 

The other two fronts of 
the house rest upon a wide 
base formed by a terrace em- 
placement. This is best seen 
in Fig. 3, where the emplace- 
ment actually provides the 
horizontal base whence the 
house springs. At either 
corner is a garden house, from 
the most westerly of which the 
forecourt wall begins. To the 
east (Fig. 4) the slope of the 
land is utilised for a series of 
terraces. Here it is the con- 
verging perspective of the steps 
to the lowest terrace which 
provide the emplacement re- 
quired by the eye on which 
the house may appear to rest. 

Before we explore the in- 
terior attention should 
Copyright. 9—A CHARMING SECONDARY STAIR. “country LiFe. be drawn to the different 
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treatment accorded to the back elevation 
(Fig. 2), where a trio of sharp gables 
emphasises the more domestic nature of 
that side. 

We have hitherto been somewhat pre- 
occupied with the artistic importance of 
Ednaston, as embodying to a remarkable 
degree the main tendency of contemporary 
thought. As we contemplated only the ex 
terior, these reflections have beei: justifiable, 
for architecture, unlike the other arts, ha: 
two distinct, if inseparable, functions: the 
pleasing or inspiring of the observer, and the 
comfort of the resident. Since in an abstract 
discussion of the merits of a_ building 
criticism cannot give a verdict on the 
former without information as to the latter, 
we assumed, from the plan, that the resident 
was comfortable. This has now to be more 
closely proved. Not that, for a moment, 
we would seek to prove to anyone that he is 
comfortable by ingenious arguments, refer- 
ences to all the laws of construction and 
precedents in other houses built by Sir 
Edwin, if, in point of fact, he was not com- 
fortable. Rather, knowing that he is com- 
fortable, have we to show why, and how 
other people may attain to equal felicity. 

In the first place, Mr. Player had the 
rare good sense to employ the man who, 
there is little doubt, is our great architect ; 
and, secondly, he did not build too large a 
house. People wishing to build houses, 
especially ladies, think about all kinds of 
little features they want inside; the man 
will insist on some one thing—a certain type 
of mantelpiece or bathroom tap; the lady 
on an avenue of cupboards. These things 
are helpful to the architect and conduce to 
comfort. But when a house is built a little 
bit of England is permanently changed, and 
the individual who sets the machinery in 
motion to so completely transform a_ piece 
of land which has scarcely changed since 
history began is performing a tremendous, 
an almost terrifying, act. The engineer whe 
has only to touch a button and a thousand 
men wil! be sent sky high by a land mine 
has no more cause for hesitation. How 
does our builder know what conclusions ten 
thousand of his contemporaries will not draw 
from his lightly considered action? What 
opinions, involving the whole moral and 
zsthetic civilisation of his age, posterity 
not draw from his halting suggestions to an 
architect? It is a horrible thought, which 
might well appal an unbalanced mind. Even 
a sane man does well to think twice upon 
what architect he employs. 

Ednaston might so easily have gone 
wrong and become pretentious or merely 
bad. Then, again, an unscrupulous archi- 
tect can inordinately swell the size of his 
client’s house, subtly puffing up the concep- 
tion still being imperfect in the wretch’s mind. 

But in this case the house is of a most 
convenient size and as much space is taken 
up with servants’ quarters and service arrange- 
ments as by all the “ reception ” rooms. 

For, leaving out of consideration such 
misfortunes as draughts and smoking 
chimneys, comfort depends entirely on 
plan; the proper relations of rooms to 
aspect, function and one another. On this 
depends the comfort of the servants, on 
whose attitude to life finally depends the 
comfort of their employer. 

We have sketched roughly the system of 
the plar at Ednaston, how the lounge hall on 
the south front is the descendant of the 
medizval great hall. The beauty of the ser- 
vice plan, however, is more original. It has 
the ingenuity of an American high-speed 
factory. The whole of the east side of the 
ground floor is concerned with the prepara- 
tion, delivery and consumption of food. At 
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north end are the sculleries, larders and back door, leading 
to the kitchen, an airy room with through lighting. 
‘en comes the service room, with several labour-saving fittings, 
m which both dining-room and servants’ hall are directly 
essible. The trouble saved in carrying and going to and fro 
this arrangement would, if added up, be incredible. 

The decoration of the family living-rooms is throughout 
: nple, in harmony with the general scheme, and the only par: 

all ambitious is the staircase (Fig. 8), where that quality is 
jesirable. An unsparing use of paint, the black and white 

arble floor and the graceful ironwork give the whole composi- 
‘ion a light and charming appearance. 

The bedroom plan is as simple as the rest, a principal 
passage running from the main stairs to a subsidiary flight 
‘Fig. 9). Here a through passage of air is permitted by two 
spoked fanlights in the walls on either side of the staircase— 
an unusual but important consideration. The bedrooms are 
very high and airy, with fixed cupboards and most fascinating 
fireplaces made of plain fire-brick (Fig. 12). Sir Edwin is 
always particular about fireplaces, but this treatment is most 
original and saves a deal of labour to “ the aristocrat who cleans 
the grate.” The servants’ bedrooms on the attic floor are no less 
airy, and space is economised by having fixed chests of drawers 
in the slope of the roof, while a clothes-drying space is provided 
in a concealed valley of the roof. 

Altogether, the simplicity and compactness of Ednaston 
are admirable. Mr. Player may truly be said not only to have 
built himself a beautiful house, but to have performed a nationai 
service as well. CHRISTOPHER HUsSsEY. 
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THE UNITED PACK 


HE origin of the United Pack is more or less uncertain, 

but it is known that for over a hundred years the body 

of the pack was kennelled at Longville, near Craven 

Arms, at the expense of the Beddoes family. Its name 

originated in the fact that between 1855 and 1875 the 
hounds were kennelled at Ticklerton, Acton and Longville, and 
belonged to members of the Pinches, Luther and Beddoes families. 
Mr. Plowden, the present Master, hunts hounds himself without 
paid whippers-in. His offer to take over the Mastership if no 
other offer were received was a most sporting one, for subscriptions 
were not improving, such good hounds as the United possessed 
were getting no younger, and the new entry were a sorry lot. 
His coverts—he is a member of one of the oldest landowning 
families in England—are in the centre of the country and always 
a sure find, and he shows remarkable sport under considerable 
difficulties. Mrs. Plowden generally whips in to him, and is 
seldom far behind in a fast hunt. 

The country hunted by the United lies on the borders of 
Shropshire and Montgomeryshire, and is, roughly, about thirty 
by twenty miles in extent. It includes much of that country 
which is at present loaned to Colonel David Davies, and on 
the Welsh side extends as far as Newtown and Welshpool. 
For the most part it is a rough country, with big, unwieldy 
coverts, rugged hills and precipitous dingles, varied with 
fertile valleys, where, alas! wire is very prevalent. Not an 
easy country in which to follow the line of hounds! But it 
is a good scenting country and foxes are stout and numerous, 
especially on some of the moorland heights, of which there are 
many. 

One of the steepest ranges is the Longmynd, which rises 
to a height of some 1,680ft. and has a fairly flat, heather-clad 
crest extending for over ten miles and affording good riding, 
except where broken by the awe-inspiring dingles on the Church 
Stretton side. The slopes of the Longmynd are on all sides 
exceedingly steep, and it is often difficult to find a rideable path 
up or down. The Master was recently seen to climb and descend 
the Longmynd four if not five times in one day’s hunting. The 
ideal arrangement would have been to keep one horse at the 
top and another at the foot, with a mountain pony as a connecting 
link. These ponies are often seen galloping up the hill, making 
light of their load, while the bigger horses scramble up at a walk. 

There is also that wild expanse of heather-clad moorland 
known as Clun Forest, which rises above Clun and extends 
well into Wales, linking up with the Kerry Hills. Here one 
may ride all day and never meet a human being. 

This country is reminiscent of Exmoor, with its wide stretches 
of gently undulating moors, broken here and there by steep- 
sided dingles (which resemble the coombes of Exmoor), and its 
herds of mountain ponies. There is some fair riding on the top 
if one is not unlucky enough to be held up by one of the long, 
unbroken wire fences which in places mark the boundaries of 
sheep runs and which may mean an unnecessary gallop of a 
couple of miles or so. 

Jumping is not a feature of the country. In an old account 
of the Hunt it is recorded that a distinguished visitor, on being 
asked what he thought of the country, replied : 


‘“ Banky, sir, decidedly banky; in fact, I may say, con- 
foundedly banky ; and I notice you gentlemen don’t jump much.” 

‘““ Jump!” said the other in surprise. ‘‘ You'll find before 
the day is out that these banks will take enough out of your horse 
without bothering his head about jumping.” 

One of the most famous runs on record took place in 1856, 
the meet being at Kerry Pole, on the further side of Clun Forest 
and 1,o00ft. above the village of Kerry, Montgomeryshire. 
A fox was found there and ran to the east end of the Llandinam 
Hills, where snow began to fall and continued all day, rendering 
riding extremely dangerous. The fox then crossed the Newtown- 
Llanidloes road, where hounds checked but picked up the line 
again on the banks of the Severn, crossing the very apex of 
the range, some 2,000ft. above sea level. The fox then pointed 
for the highway to Devil’s Bridge, above Aberystwyth, which 
he crossed three miles beyond Llanidloes. The pack here in- 
creased their pace and looked like killing ; but night was coming 
on, and an attempt was made to stop them, which proved to 
no purpose. The field, of which only eight or nine were left, 
then gave up, most of them spending the night at Llanidloes, 
though one man rode home to Newtown and another five miles 
beyond. Several of them had never before seen the sea, and 
at their first glimpse of it from the heights enquired what it was. 
Meanwhile, hounds had killed their fox at the foot of Plynlimmon, 
a mere sixteen-mile point when measured by the map, but it 
would be difficult to estimate the distance as hounds ran in such 
a mountainous country. The body of the pack was collected 
next day, but some were weeks away, returning in units from 
Aberystwyth, Machynlleth and Llanidloes, mostly in the boot 
of the Aberystwyth mail coach. This run is still talked about 
to the present day. 

For many years the United wore the green coat bequeathed 
to them by the old Montgomeryshire Foxhounds—long extinct— 
but they have now gone back to scarlet, officially, though it is. 
to be regretted that very few pink coats are to be seen among 
the prevalent ratcatcher. 

Needless to state, the United have some good spring country 
and always try to kill a May fox. 

As March draws to a close and point-to-points are adver- 
tised, envious eyes are often cast towards the hills by members. 
of other Hunts where an extra month or so of hunting may be 
enjoyed after the ominous words ‘‘ To finish the season’ have 
appeared on their own hunting fixtures. It is not everyone who 
can afford to transfer his stables for an extra month’s hunting, 
but a man might do worse than box a couple of horses to such 
centres as Church Stretton or Craven Arms, from which he can 
hunt with several packs, or to Bishops Castle, in the heart of 
the United country, which will enable him to attend all the 
fixtures of this pack. If-he is a hound lover he will possibly be 
surprised at the amount of hound work which he will see and at 
the way hounds work out their own line when left to themselves, 
instead of looking to their huntsman and being constantly 
lifted to avoid a thrusting field. Looking across some ravine, 
he will be delighted in watching hounds making their own cast 
on the opposite slope, his pleasure tempered by the thought 
of what is between him and them if they go away over the 
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far side. Many a man who is accustomed to big fences and 
hard riding suffers severely from a complaint known as “ wind 
up’ when he faces the slippery sheep tracks leading over pre- 
cipitous slopes, where one mistake means rolling a few hundred 
feet, or when he gallops down a hillside where a false step will 
certainly involve a somersault ; but it will be an experience that 
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he is not likely to forget, and he may be pleasantly surprised 
at the sport shown. 

The United hunt two days a week—on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays—and the Secretary is always pleased to arrange stabling 
for visitors. The cap is very modest and is, in fact, left to the 
generosity—or otherwise—of the visitor. 5 Oe ae 





SHOOTING in the CASSIAR MOUNTAINS 


By Capt. Lorp CLaup HamiLton, C.M.G., D.S.O. 





RIDING ACROSS A GLACIER. 


HE Cassiar district of northern British Columbia affords 

probably the best big-game shooting in the American 

continent, owing to the exceedingly good heads that 

are to be found there and to the variety of bag, 2.e., 

moose, cariboo, mountain sheep, mountain goat, and 
grizzly, black and brown bear. Wapiti and deer are not found 
there. 

Thanks to the excellent transportation arrangements of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, the journey from London 
to Telegraph Creek, which is one of the two starting-points 
in the Cassiar district, and to the arrangements on the spot by 
the Hudson Bay Company and Mr. Galbraith for the outfit, the 
hunter has little or no trouble. 

On August roth I left Telegraph Creek, allowing ten days 
to reach my shooting ground, the season opening on Septem- 
ber ist; my outfit consisted of three Indians—a guide, a cook 
and a horse-wrangler, and eleven horses—seven pack and four 
riding animals. Happening to meet a family of Bear Lake 
Indians, on their advice we settled to hunt for sheep and goats 
in the range where they had seen some bear tracks, instead of 
continuing on into the Klappan country which had been our 
original intention. The following morning we sorted out the 
kit, taking tents and sufficient food for ten days; with the 
remainder we made a “ cache,” i.¢e., a rough wooden platform 
about 12ft. from the ground, on which were tied the surplus 
stores, out of reach of any wandering animal. Anything left 
like that, whether it be saddles, tents or food, is, apparently, 
perfectly safe: nobody would think of touching it; which, 
I think, speaks very highly of the sense of honour of the 
inhabitants. 

Having sorted out the kit, my guide, Pete Hennyn, and I 
rode on ahead; we left the valley along which we had been 
following, and started to climb up a very steep and rough trail, 
often having to stop and cut down a branch or tree that had 
fallen across the track. After about an hour and a half going 
we reached the timber line. A slight description of the country 
would not be out of place. The main river in the Cassiar 
district is the Stickine; all the neighbouring rivers and creeks 
find their way into it. Along most of the larger valleys rough 
trails have been cut, used almost solely by hunters in the fall 
and Indian trappers in the winter. There are two more important 
trails—the Nahlin and the Dease Road trail—that are used 
commercially. In the low country the timber is fairly thick, 
consisting of cotton-wood trees—a species of poplar—and fir 
trees ; as one ascends the cotton-wood trees disappear and the 
fir trees become more stunted until near the timber line, where 
they grow almost into a creeping tree, making walking through 
them most difficult and painful. Above this is a hard scrub 
growing up to 3ft. in height, which gradually develops into a 
sort of tussock grass, which, in its turn, gets small until it ulti- 
mately disappears into rock and shale and here and there patches 
of snow and, higher up, permanent snow. It is in this higher 
altitude that most of the game is to be found in September and 
the beginning of October. 

As we saw nothing worth following up that dav we turned 
our horses to where we had settled to camp. The following day 


we moved camp again, with the intention of making a permanent 
camp for four or five days as near as possible to the best district 
for sheep. My guide and I went on ahead. After about two 
hours’ steady going we were well above the timber line, moving 
along a high plateau, when the clouds came down and com- 
pletely enveloped us. A strong bitter wind was blowing. We 
went to a high peak with two ridges running to the right and left 
and a deep valley in between with a small creek at the bottom ; 
from this point, the weather having now become fine and warm, 
an excellent view could be obtained. We were searching the 
country for any sign of sheep when Pete exclaimed: ‘I see 
grizzly bear!’’ Sure enough, right down below us at the edge 
of the timber was a small dark spot. We watched it for a few 
minutes to see what its movements were. The outlook seemed 
perfect—it was grubbing about, making its way slowly up-hill. 
But, owing to the draughts down the gullies, the bear must 
have got our wind, for we saw it making down-hill. It was 
most annoying, as everything seemed to be going so well, 
There was nothing for it but an hour and a half’s steep climb, 
which had taken us but a few minutes to descend, to where 
we had Jeft our horses. 

Next morning we saw a good many sheep and rams, but 
they were either too small or too distant to be worth pursuing. 
About noon, however, we were on a ridge, and Pete saw a bunch 
of sheep lying down, among which he thought was a good head. 
It was impossible to get anywhere near them owing to the open 
space in which they were lying, so we settled to wait till they 
would get up and move. After half an hour they got up and 
walked over the ridge, so Pete and I immediatély ran in pursuit. 
The going was very bad—mostly loose rocks and here and there 
patches of snow and ice, and by the time we had reached the 
ridge over which they had disappeared the sheep were eating 
upon a small patch of grass about 800yds. away; again it was 
impossible to get nearer. The only thing was to wait till they 
moved to a more favourable locality, so we waved to Mike— 
the horse-wrangler—to bring the three horses, so that we could 
have lunch while we waited. We made a small fire—we had 
brought up a small bundle of wood tied to the saddle—and by 
filling the kettle with snow we soon had boiling water and a 
cup of tea. We had barelv drunk the tea when the sheep started 
to move on, so we waited till they were out of sight and then 
went after them at once. Having reached the ridge over which 
they had gone we cautiously looked over: there they were 
about 20oyds. away, lying down just above a small precipice, 
the ram lying diagonally to me. I waited to get my breath, 
then took aim and fired. There was a small puff of grey—I 
thought it was from the bullet striking a rock just above the ram, 
but it actually was a small wisp of hair, the bullet just grazing 
the animal’s shoulder. Pete saw it with the glasses; he turned 
to -me-and sarcastically asked, ‘‘ Have you ever-shot before? *’ 
It certainly was a bad miss. 

After travelling for another hour we saw two rams !ving 
together on a small edge above a steep slope; we were right above 
them. We climbed down about 30oyds. and, selecting a spot from 
where I could get a good shot, I determined not to risk another 
shot but wait till the ram stood up. A ground-hog had seen 
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and kept up an intermittent whistle ; 
‘js made the sheep uneasy : the smaller 
on: got up but soon settled down again. 
A‘cer three-quarters of an hours’ wait 
bo... rams stood up. When the larger 
or. turned broadside on I fired: it 
st. gered. I quickly put two more 
bu ets into it, because if it had moved 
z ow yards to the right it would have 
cose over the edge of a precipice and 
faiien several hundred feet; as it was, 
it rolled to the left and slithered down a 
rock slide for about eighty feet, but did 
spoil its head. While we were watch- 
ig these two sheep, Pete located in the 
far distance a bunch of sheep which he 
thought consisted chiefly of large rams 
~-how he coutd tell that at that distance 
passed my comprehension, but as it 
turned out he was perfectly correct. 
They were in a locality from which they 
were not likely to move far. 
The next day we went after them. 
In order to reach the spur of the 
mountain where we had seen the sheep 
we had to cross along a very narrow 
ridge with loose shale slides on each 
side, and at the end of the ridge was a 
pinnacle of rock which just held itself 
together: at the least pressure large 
chunks would become detached and roll 
down in the most disconcerting manner. 
Having successfully crossed this most 
unpleasant bit of country, we reached a 
grassy slope, further along which we had 
seen the rams on the previous day. On looking over a slight 
rise of the ground, we saw a small ram and a ewe feeding. 
We intended to wait for them to move away, so we sat down 
and were talking quietly. Pete, who was facing me, suddenly 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Jesus, there’s a dandy!’ Behind me, just 
disappearing over a slight incline, were two rams. I ran after 
them and was just in time to fire at the larger one as it was 
walking away. It turned out to be a very nice ram (Ovis Stonei) 
with a 39in. horn. This completed the two sheep that I was 
permitted to kill. After skinning it we walked down just to look 
for the large bunch,and found it to consist of no fewer than 
twenty-one rams. I had a good look at them through my glasses. 
The leader of the party was a magnificent beast with a very dark 
coat. Comparing it to the 39in. that I had just shot, I am 
confident it was near 44ins., and several of them would have 
exceeded 4oins. I longed to go after them; they were the 
finest bunch Pete had ever seen, and he was no mean judge. 
That night a porcupine was killed in camp gnawing our 
saddles. The next day I went after goat. These are easy to 
find and stalk; one’s chief consideration is to select one that, 
when shot, won’t fall down a precipice or rock slide and so 
damage its head and coat. The first one that I went after 
had chosen as a place of rest a broad flat plateau, so I had to 
‘chance a long shot which, fortunately, was successful. I then 
went to the edge of the plateau, from which the ground fell 
precipitously : to the right was a glacier, in the centre a rock and 
shale slide with little islands of solid rock jutting up, and to the 
left another glacier. Right down below were four goats. Putting 
up the 4gooyds. sight, I fired, but I did not hit the animal. I 
was right above them, firing very steeply down, but the goats 
seemed to think the danger was from below, so slowly they walked 
up towards me. I waited till the leader was about 2ooyds. off 
cand fired again. I struck it a little too far back. It then went 
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and stood under a projecting rock where I was unable to fire 
at it. I waited a bit to see if it would die, but as it showed 
no inclination to do so, the only thing to be done was to go down 
and finish it. I climbed down with difficulty, but could not get 
a satisfactory shot without going right below it. As soon as 
I had got beneath it, it seemed to regain its vitality and ran 
up the hill like a two year old, which was exactly what I had 
wished not to happen. I had to put two more bullets into 
it before it fell; then it slithered, started to roll, then bound, 
and eventually crashed down at least a thousand feet. The 
skin was completely spoilt and one horn broken off. 

This ended the hunting in what I called sheep country. 
The next move was to bear country. This entailed a trek of 
six days, crossing the Klappan and Stickine rivers. The latter 
is a formidable obstacle, it being rapid and deep, with here and 
there big boulders. It was necessary to construct a raft to trans- 
port ourselves and our kit; the horses, of course, swam. The 
building of the raft I left in the hands of my guide, Pete Hennyn ; 
it consisted of five stout trees about twenty feet long; across 
these were tied four smaller cross-pieces, and on these was tied 
a small platform, upon which was placed the kit. Paddles were 
also made. The whole construction was made solely with axes 
and pocket knives and tied together with ropes from the horse 
rigging. This tooka day to make. While the men were working 
upon it I went to a neighbouring sleu and shot some duck and 
fished in the river for trout. I only caught three trout, although 
I tried with ham, porcupine and goffer meat, also a small spinner : 
it snowed hard most of the time, which may have interfered 
with the sport. 

It took three trips to carry across all the saddles, rigging 
and kit; the first two crossings passed without incident, but 
in the last effort the raft was overloaded. We realised this 
as soon as we pushed off, but it was too late; we were in the 





MOUNTAIN SHEEP WITH 39-INCH HORN. 


A GOOD SPECIMEN OF MOUNTAIN GOAT. 
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current, being swept down fast. The men paddied for all they 
were worth, while I, standing astride with my feet as far apart 
as possible, tried to keep the raft upon an even keel. I knew 
that the raft would not capsize unless it struck a rock, when the 
current might easily twist it over, as we were rolling a good 
seven inches under water either side. If one were to capsize 
in those large northern rivers one would have small chance of 
saving oneself, as the currents are very rapid, full of eddies 
and under-currents, besides being icy cold. We reached the 
far bank successfully. 

Beyond the river the trail was very bad, and ended by being 
nothing more than a succession of moose trails through fallen 
timber and across swamps. Several of the pack-horses got 
bogged, but with the aid of many caustic remarks from the 
boys with reference to the morality of the unfortunate animals’ 
ancestors, we got them out without difficulty. For three days 
we covered miles, but without result; owing to the snow the 
bears kept in the dense wood. We then decided to move to the 
country inhabited by cariboo, which is less rugged and precipitous 
than sheep-country, consisting more of highland plateaux upon 
which herds of cariboo roam about. I estimated roughly that 
I saw about two hundred cariboo a day when I was in that 
country ; one day I counted eighty-six in one herd—I then got 
tired of counting. 

We reached where we intended to camp soon after midday ; 
and as it would take some hours for the pack train to arrive, we 
decided to ride round a certain mountain to spy out the land. 
We had gone about half way when a big black cloud rolled 
up and a heavy snowstorm set in. While we were trudging 
along, sometimes up to our knees in small snowdrifts, leading 
our horses, a band of five cariboo saw us and came to join us. 
Getting suspicious, they would turn and trot away for a short 
distance, then come back again, and so on, till they got our 
wind and off they went. We reached camp at dusk, and pleased 
I was to see it again. 

The next day it thawed. I decided to let the country 
dry a little before I went in pursuit of bigger game. The valley 
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Two days later we were having our midday meal wher- 
we could have a good view. I had just got the water to boil 
for tea—we always carried a camp kettle on the saddle—whei 
Pete ran back and said that he had seen on the other side oi 
a valley a bull moose with at least a 60in. head. Seeing that 
moose was a very fine bit of work on my guide’s part: all tha 
was visible was a piece of one horn between two fir trees; the 
animal was lying down and completely hidden. The white 
of the horn had caught his eye; he watched it for fully te 
minutes, as it never moved, and was on the point of thinkin 
he was mistaken when the animal moved its head. At the 
same time two smaller bulls walked into view. We caught 
the horses and rode as far as a creek about half way to the moose ; 
then, leaving the horses, we began a most careful and silent 
stalk. We were in timber that consisted of high buck-brush 
and fir trees. Now that we were on the same hill as the moose 
we could, naturally, see nothing of it; but Pete, by instinct, 
led me direct to near the spot where it had been lying down. 
By this time it may have heard some faintest sound, as it had 
got up and was knocking its horns against some branches and 
giving short grunts—possibly thinking we were another bull. 
We could see nothing but by advancing with the utmost caution, 
moving every twig of buck-brush to prevent it scraping against 
our clothing, we got within about sixty yards. Pete, who had 
the glasses, saw that it was a pretty head, but not as large as 
he had at first imagined. I settled to shoot it—only one moose 
is allowed on one’s licence. From where I was standing the 
animal was still invisible. It continued to grunt and knock 
its horns against the branches. After a minute or two, which 
seemed hours, I was able to distinguish its shoulder between 
two branches. I fired and it fell. 

The next two days I continued to look for grizzly bear. 
One afternoon we saw a black bear eating berries on a hillside, 
but before we got near it had disappeared. 

On the third day we were going to change camp to another 
range of hills. At breakfast Pete saw through my glasses three 
cariboo bulls, one of which had an unusually white neck. It took 





A MOOSE. 


in which the camp was situated was full of ptarmigan. As 
we had not had any fresh meat for some days, I determined to 
go after them. Shot cartridges weighing heavy, I had not 
brought many with me on the tour, so my chief consideration 
was to economise my cartridges, with the result that my method 
of shooting would horrify most men who only shoot in England. 
These ptarmigan are comparatively tame and, with a little 
judicious handling, can be rounded up as one wishes; so I 
drove them till I got as many as possible in line, then fired. 
I killed twelve with five shots ! 

It was still slightly early in the season for cariboo and 
moose ; cariboo bulls remain in the timber till about Septem- 
ber roth, then they move to the higher land and join the cows, 
the younger bulls being a few days previous to the larger ones. 
Moose “ run ’’ a little later. For example, except for a few moose 
that I saw in the low country, I did not see a single one till 
September 11th, when I saw seven; the next day I saw twelve 
—eight bulls and four cows; and so on. Pete had told me 
that we should see the animals about those dates; he proved 
to be perfectly correct. 

For five days we went, in vain, after grizzly. By this time 
we badly wanted fresh meat, and I decided to kill the first good 
cariboo I saw. I said before that we had seen anything up 
to two hundred cariboo a day, but they were all small bulls or 
cows. On the third day Pete located, fully two miles away, 
what appeared to be a good head. We settled to make a large 
circle which would bring us near this bull on our way back 
to camp in the afternoon. It had only moved a little distance, 
but it was surrounded on all sides by other cariboo and had 
taken up a position on a rock slide on the side of a hill. Owing 
to the other animals I could not get near it, so I had to take 
a long shot, which, fortunately, broke its fore-leg; owing to 
the difficulty of moving on three legs on the loose and pointed 
rocks I was easily able to finish it off. 


CARIBOO WITH UNUSUALLY WHITE NECK. 


us exactly two and a half hours’ fast going to reach the animals. 
Owing to the formation of the ground, I had an easy shot. 
Except for bear, this completed my bag: 7.e., one moose, 
two cariboo, two sheep, two goats. The next three days I 
continued to look for grizzly. We must have covered at least 
twenty miles a day, as we were on the go from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
except for a short rest for lunch. We found plenty of diggings 
but no bear. The last six days the weather had been perfect : 


~all the snow had gone except on the high and sheltered places ; 


the country looked quite lovely—in the valleys the dark green 
of the firs brightened by the yellow leaves of the cotton-wood 
trees, with lakes of all shapes and sizes dotted about, then the 
red of the “ turning ’”’ buck-brush, and higher the rich brown 
of the coarse grass, which faded into rock, ruggedness, and snow. 
The temperature, on the whole, was cold. One morning at the 
end of the month of August a film of ice formed over my basin 
of water within half an hour. I always slept on the ground, 
when possible on balsam branches, and had only two Hudson 
Bay blankets and a waterproof covering round me, and I never 
felt cold ; but I should recommend anybody taking a sleeping- 
bag as well as blankets. 

The fine weather did not last long ; it soon rained and snowed 
again, but the fall of 1922 was unusually wet. 

Judging by the number of animals I saw of each species 
there seems to be little fear that the game is diminishing in 
Cassiar; the contrary appears to be the case, as my guide 
assured me that the older Indians state that fifty years ago 
moose were practically unknown, whereas now they are plentiful. 
Although I saw only one grizzly, another party who were north 
of where I hunted saw no fewer than fifteen. 

It took six days to reach Telegraph Creek. En route we had 
to ford the Tanzilla, which, owing to the melting snow, was 
deeper than usual: the horses just did not have toswim. Roughly 
speaking, we had made a circle of about two hundred miles. 
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BY AMATEURS 


IV.—EXCEPTIONS AMONG DOGS, AND SUNDRY HINTS. 


f ~ OMETIMES it happens 
&, that a puppy will not 
Ye, come straight up to 
» hand, but tries to run 
‘.. round the trainer still 
lding the prize. This is 
early always caused by a 
ouppy getting hold of some- 
‘hing and, when loth to give 
t up, being chased and followed 
r some time before getting 
caught. All this is regarded 
as fun, so that the play con- 
tinues unless it is checked. The 
trainer should make a point of 
standing perfectly still; on no 
account should he make the 
mistake of engaging in a 
chase. The remedy is to put 
the dummy down in_ the 
vicinity of a wire fence, the 
trainer taking his stand close 
against the barrier. A narrow 
passage may also be used, but 
its end must be closed so as 
to prevent escape. In neither 
case can the puppy make 
circles round the trainer, and 
in the latter, when it has picked up the dummy from the 
blind end no course is open but that which delivers straight 
to hand. Success being so attained, the dummy is thrown back 
to the further end, and the puppy, after a period of sitting, is 
sent to fetch it, the lesson so continuing until the puppy realises 
that the quickest way to get sent on a fresh errand is prompt 
delivery. On no account should further progress be attempted 
until every species of hesitation and refractory behaviour has 
been eliminated from the performance of the simple tasks so 
far dealt with. I am quite sure that the reason why we see so 
many bad retrievers in the shooting field is that insufficient 
attention has been devoted to the groundwork stages. 

Should a puppy show unwillingness to retrieve the dummy, 
special encouragement may be given by throwing it down a 
hill in such a manner that after it has struck the ground it will 
continue rolling. This stimulates the chasing faculty, and will 
often cause the puppy to run out and seize the moving object. 
When he has got hold of it the trainer endeavours to get the 
dog to return, and, if he succeeds, throws it again, perforce post- 
poning for a time the preliminary sit. A piece of biscuit rewards 
enterprise, and so the play continues until the idea of fetching 
has been implanted. 

A dog which once resisted the above lure was ultimately 
conquered by the use of a biscuit. It happened in this wise : 
Once, when throwing down some biscuits in a grass yard, I saw 
him pick one up and retreat towards the kennel door. This 
gave me the idea. Next day I took him out and let him see 
me throw a biscuit into some thick rushes ; he promptly picked 
it up and was making for his kennel. He had to pass me on 
the way, and as he approached I said, ‘‘ Fetch it, good dog!” 
and then put out my hand and got hold of the biscuit. Being 
a good-tempered dog he gave it up, was made a fuss of, and 
was once more sent out to retrieve. So he repeated the per- 
formance time and 
again with great 
gusto. By the end 
of the third day he 
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TEACHING A PUPPY TO RETRIEVE STRAIGHT TO HAND WITH THE AID OF A WIRE CUL DE SAC. 





WHEN TAKING GAME FROM A DOG 
NEVER LIFT THE HEAD. 


hence those in charge are careful to take no notice of the birds. 


CORRECT METHOD OF RECEIVING GAME—WITH THE FACE HIDDEN. 





would bring the dummy as well as any dog in the kennels. 
Another case was that of a cocker, destined to be run at 
trials, and yet, cursed with the fatal defect of unwillingness to 
retrieve. He was actually receiving his final brushing prior 
to despatch for sale by auction when I happened to lay down 
the brush. Jack promptly picked it up and rushed off to his 
kennel. By way of experiment I followed him, relieved him 
of the brush, patting him as I did so, the while fondling the 
brush in a tantalising manner. Then I threw it out of the kennel 
door, and Jack at once retrieved it. We then adjourned to 
the field, and no matter where the brush was thrown it was 
promptly fetched. After that no better or keener retriever 
could be imagined, and great expectations were formed; but 
alas ! before they had time to mature distemper claimed him. 

Observation and ingenuity will often triumph over what 
at first sight seem most unpromising pupils. You must gauge 
their intellect, and be always ready to visualise some incident 
in childhood which may account for unwillingness to retrieve. 
For instance, what could be more simple than for one of the above 
puppies to have seized and run away with a slipper, to have been 
chided for the liberty, and ever after avoid such misbehaviour ? 
Again, to bridge the gap between retrieving a brush and refusing 
to retrieve the stuffed stocking, the tormer was enclosed in a 
stocking, so imparting to the object which had been viewed 
with disfavour the choice aromas of the brush. 

Such an apparently immaterial factor as the human eye 
must be brought into reckoning. I once knew a little girl who 
had established friendly relations with a robin, which, standing 
on the window sill, would feed fearlessly out of her hand, but 
only so long as she kept her eyes closed. So also with dogs. 
On no account stare at them when they are delivering game ; 
rather meet them with head bent down and the peak of the cap 
shading the eyes from view. Again, there are vicious dogs that 
will not approach a stranger so long as his gaze is riveted upon 
them, but will spring on their victim as soon as he ceases to 
stare. Pheasants in confinement exhibit the same lack of ease, 
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Not all dogs exhibit this dislike of the human eye, but certain 
it is that nervous specimens are invariably easiest taught to 
come up freely while the trainer keeps his head down. To stare 
at a puppy will often cause it to develop the habit of dropping 
the game just out of reach of the hand. 

Should it ever happen that a puppy which is due for a lesson 
misbehaves in such a way as to necessitate correction of a kind 
that will upset his peace of mind for the time being, I always 
cancel the lesson for that day. Confusion in the dog’s mind might 
otherwise arise, since lessons to be successful must be conducted 
during periods of perfect confidence and understanding between 
master and pupil. If, in the course of them, admonition is 
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necessary, there can then be no doubt as to what has been done 
amiss ; but, for the most part a dog is a very willing pupil, orly 
too anxious to perform his master’s behests with boisterous enthu- 
siasm. Cultivation of this spirit promotes the ready retrieve, 
for which no reward is more appreciated than an encouraging 
pat with the left hand while the right receives the dummy. 
This item in my series has of necessity dealt with a 
number of disheartening experiences which are liable to crop 
up in the early stages of training. Unless the explanation 
is promptly forthcoming and the remedy applied they may 
suggest that the processes described are not as simple as at 
first sight appears. R. SHARPE. 





THE ART OF HENRI HARPIGNIES 


N the case of Titian, the old tradition that the great Venetian 
master lived to be ninety-nine has of late vears been 
questioned in various quarters as a result of a not unnatural 
disinclination to credit such an extraordinary feat of 
lonzevity. Concerning a very distinguished artist of our 

own times, very much the same thing as is a tradition about 
Titian happens, however, to be a matter of demonstrable fact : 
I am here referring to the late Henri Harpignies, who, born in 
1819, died in 1916. The work of this great French landscape 
painter has Jong had many friends and admirers in England ; 
and both they, and those who are less familiar with his pro- 
ductions, will be glad of the opportunity of following his whole 
development as an artist which is afforded by the exhibition now 
being held at the French Gallery, 120, Pall Mall. 

It would almost seem as if Nature, in thus extending the 
duration of Harpignies’ life beyond the span assigned to most 
mortals, had wished to make up for the years of it which had been 
wasted without any contact with art; for it was not until his 
first youth was past that Harpignies—who until then had 
followed the prosaic calling of a commerical traveller in iron—was 
allowed to devote himself whole-heartedly to painting. That was 
in 1846, when Harpignies was twenty-seven, and he began his 
studies in Paris under a little known painter called Achard. To 
this, the earliest stage of Harpignies’ career, belong three pictures 
in the exhibition, ‘‘ Ma Premiére Etude a Cremieux’”’ (No. 17), 
“ Deuxiéme Etude a Cremieux’’ (No. 56), and ‘‘ Paysage a Cre- 
mieux ’’ (No. 51). The first two are delightfully simple and direct 
transcripts from nature, with high and precipitous sandstone cliffs 
supplying the principal elements of the design. They are executed 
in a style of very clean, crisp and clearly defined drawing, but 
show already considerable mastery in the massing and contrasting 
of light and shade. In the third landscape the touch has acquired 
greater breadth, and the whole conception of the scene, with the 
old village church in an idyllic and peaceful rustic setting, echoes 
the typical note of early nineteenth century romanticism. 

Five years of study in Paris were followed by two in Rome, 
the city with traditions in the history of French landscape 
painting ever since the days 
of Nicolas Poussin and Claude 
Lorrain, and where, more 
recently, Corot had _ passed 
through the first, and xsthetic- 
ally so very fruitful, stage of 
his evolution. The mention of 
Corot is also the mention of 
the contemporary artist to 
whom Harpignies owed most. 
The grand and romantic scenery 
of the Roman Campagna with 
which Harpignies now gained 
his first acquaintance inspired 
him to many of his finest 
works; the exhibition in Pall 
Mall contains, however, but one 
Campagna subject among the 
oils (No. 19), dating from 1864. 

By 1853 Harpignies was 
back again in France, begin- 
ning in that year to exhibit at 
the Salon, to which he became 
a constant contributor. His 
works soon attracted attention, 
honours and distinctions came 
his way, and his works became 
coveted acquisitions for 
museums and private collections 
both in Europe and America. 
There was never any stagnation 
in his development, but an un- 
interrupted progress towards 
an ever greater freedom and 
boldness of touch. In some 
works of the’sixties the influence 
of Corot’s misty and vaporous 
manner is very strongly marked, 
particularly so in two canvases 
in this exhibition representing 


LE CHEMIN DU FRANCIQUE PRES MORLAIX. 


hunting scenes (Nos. 65 and 83). In other later works we 
find a very different, bold positiveness of colour, as witness, 
for instance, the gay and sun-suffused view of the master’s 
own garden at St. Privé dated 1886 (No. 39). Some of the 
master’s finest efforts belong to the opening years of the present 
century. A reproduction is here given of a canvas of I9I0 
called ‘“‘ Le Chemin du Francique prés Morlaix ’’ (No. 27). The 
shadows of approaching evening will soon be descending over 
the scene; all is peace and quiet; and great sensitiveness in 
the rendering of tone values by no means interferes with the 
grand and monumental character in the planning of the design. 
This is the typical Harpignies. 

To the same late phase of the master’s career belong two 
admirable canvases hung as pendants in the exhibition and both 
depicting motives from the Riviera. One, ‘‘ Les Oliviers a 
Menton ”’ (No. 18), achieves a most enchanting effect through the 
play of light across the silvery foliage of the big olive tree in the 
foreground, its delicate tints contrasting with the deep green 
of the shrubs and trees in the middle distance, while far away 
in the background there appears a glimpse of the foam-crested 
green-blue waves of the Mediterranean. Again, in ‘‘ Vieux 
Chénes a Villefranche-sur-Mer ”’ (No. 30) it is a delight to realise 
the force with which the wind sweeps through the branches of 
the superb old oak trees which stand magnificently silhouetted 
against a sky of the most pure and positive blue. 

Of the way in which right to the end of his career the aged 
master persevered in his study of the varying phenomena of 
nature we have a striking proof in the picture, ‘‘ Bords de 
L’Allier’’ (No. 97), which death prevented Harpignies from com- 
pleting, and which has a highly effective sky with big, luminous 
white clouds. The date of this picture is thus 1916, and it is 
curious to realise that but one year after the passing of this 
patriarch among the contemporary French landscape painters 
the world should have been robbed of its last direct link with the 
Barbizon school in the person of that charming Irish painter 
Nathaniel Hone (1831-1917), himself a close friend of Henri 
Harpignies. gam © 2 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


QUIET CONSUMMATION. 


Jote: The following correspondence was 
sot «viginally intended for publication. Mr. 
Sadicir addressed the Reviewer privately, and the 
Revizwer replied.) 

AUTHOR TO REVIEWER. 

like your review of my book because it 
vigorous and frank. Authors should be 
ateful to critics who are sufficiently keen 

, their job to spend candour and energy, 
hatever the voice with which, thus energetic- 
ily candid, they choose to speak. You do not 
like ‘‘ Desolate Splendour” (and God knows 
i am the last person to say you should), but 
you give me generous credit for certain qualities 
and will therefore not resent it if, after thanking 
you for this good will, I give you a few counter 
thwacks. This ‘‘ bombast ’”’ business—Since 
when is flamboyance forbidden to the maker 
of patterns? ‘*Desolate Splendour” is 
tapestry, and I happen to like my tapestry 
bright-coloured as well as dim. Further, if 
I choose to be melodramatic, you must prove 
that I am badly melodramatic, not that I ought 
to be something entirely different. ‘‘ Desolate 
Splendour ”’ is an attempt to write a tale of 
terror, a Victorian novel of family and a modern 
comedy of manners all in one. That the 
attempt has in places failed I am sadly aware. 
Belabour me for incompetence as hard as you 
like; but for goodness’ sake leave me the 
freedom to select character and incident for 
myself. Is it not begging the whole question 
of criticism to distinguish between what you 
personally consider legitimate and illegitimate 
fictional material ? I am not much of a literary 
scholar, but the novel of the last century and 
a half is a subject of which I know more than 
I do of most. I assure you there is nothing in 
“‘Desolate Splendour ”’ that, in one book or 
another of these hundred and fifty years, has 
not an accepted and admired precedent. 
Naturally, I do not mean that I have lifted 
incidents from half a dozen stories of the past ; 
rather that the varied intensities in ‘‘ Desolate 
Splendour ”’ are no one of them more intense 
than can be found in the works of our pre- 
decessors. Do not misunderstand me. I am 
not claiming for this book of mine any splendour 
of achievement; I am only trying to justify 
its aim. When I see myself blamed for mis- 
representing modern country society, for 
descending to the level of cheap sensational 
drama, for wilful defiance of the reader’s 
sensibility, I am shocked and a little perplexed. 
It is as though I had painted a landscape and 
then been beaten for not designing a bank. 
Finally, I am frankly indignant at your accusa- 
tion of coarseness. That this wretched book, 
on whose smoothing and polishing I had spent 
two toilsome years, should be called ‘‘ coarse ”’ 
is bitterness indeed. Wickedness is dealt with 
and evil things (all of which exist, incidentally, 
whether or not we choose to shut our eyes to 
them), but I do protest most vigorously against 
the epithet that of all others I strove not to 
deserve. Having said all this, I will end on a 
note of confession and almost grant you your 
case. Of course intensity when quiet is of a 
higher order than when noisy; of course the 
obtrusion of violence (not its existence but 
‘s over-emphasis) is a weakness in any work 
of art; of course Trollope is a greater artist 
than Wilkie Collins, and Jane Austen than 
\irs. Radcliffe. But one has to serve an appren- 
t.ceship and can only arrive gradually at the 
ore difficult tasks. Do not blame me for going 
wly. I had to get my formula in “‘ Privilege ”’ 
‘ad in getting it I left the story flimsy and 
9 elegant) ; I had to get solidity and to crowd 

y frame in ‘‘ Desolate Splendour ”’ (but to 
.chieve also restraint was, maybe, beyond my 
‘:mbling power); the next step is to rub in 
¢ more aggressive bits of pattern and, while 
rotaining dignity and a sense of beauty and 
oncentration, to try for quiet. So I shall try, 
it it will be a devil’s job.— MICHAEL SADLEIR. 


REVIEWER TO AUTHOR. 

It is a pleasure to know from your frank, 
1anly and altogether creditable letter that you 
‘0 see what my intention was. Part of your 
00k is so good that I would place it beside the 
vork of any of those who, in my estimation, 

«re the best novelists. Among the company 
you may be surprised to hear that Henry 
fielding stands first. Before I go further, let 
me apologise for the word “‘ coarse.” In my 
heart of hearts I perceived it a wrong epithet 
at the moment of writing, but a better word 
did not come and I was writing with the 
definite purpose of persuading (or, if you prefer 
it, bullying) you into leaving “‘ flamboyancy ”— 
if that’s the right word—and devoting yourself 





to the exquisite art exampled in the greater 
part of your novel. Peacock’s feathers are for 
others to adorn themselves with. I know it is, 
as you aptly say, a devil of a job, a long job 
and a hard one after you have imagined and re- 
imagined till the dead image ceases to be an 
image and lives, to set it forth simply, yet so 
truly, that it becomes more real than merely 
crude reality to the reader. But you can do so, 
even as the great masters of fiction have done 
so. I know that I am preaching to one who 
knows all this as well or better than I do, and 
I assure you that the pleasure of recognising 
this in your letter made it very easy to bear 
passages that out of their context might have 
been taken for abuse.—THE REVIEWER. 


In a subsequent letter Mr. Sadleir writes: 

For the rest I can only thank you for 
writing as you have done, and assure you that 
your sermon, although perhaps subconsciously 
its contents were known to me for truth, is 
likely to have the great effect of strengthening 
a determination to make the successor of 
‘* Desolate Splendour ’’ a quiet book, if only 
my capacity will run to it. 


THE SMELLING POWER OF BIRDS. 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—I am glad to reckon among my friends 
a small-holder in Somerset who has strong 
sporting proclivities. In dealing with wild 
life he believes in absolute stillness and silence, 
and the three following illustrations told me 
by him seem to prove a negative theory in the 
above controversy. (1) He was one evening, 
about roosting-time, leaning silent and 
motionless over a gate when suddenly a kestrel 
flew down the ride from behind him and 
pitched on the gatepost close beside him. 
With a quick action he grabbed the bird across 
the loins and knocked its head against a post. 
A friend and I saw the dead bird hung up 
with other vermin. (2) On one occasion he 
had the muzzle of his gun pushed through a 
thorn fence waiting for a shot at a rabbit, 





and while in this position a blackbird perched 
upon the barrel, to remain there for quite a 
considerable time. (3) When standing perfectly 
still on another occasion a thrush perched upon 
his straw hat, which, by the way, was well 
discoloured by age, and as he did not move, 
remained there some time. It would appear 
obvious in all these cases that if these birds 
had any sense of smell they would not have 
approached a human being so closely and 
remained so long, however motionless that 
individual might have been.—E. A. RAWlENCE. 


BITTERN IN LANCASHIRE. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—On March 6th a farmer was carrying a 
live bittern about Lancaster in a “‘ bass.” He 
picked it up alive under the telegraph wires, 
against which it had evidently flown and 
damaged its neck, at Yealand, near Carnforth, 
on March 4th. It was very weak, probably 
from want of food, as the farmer had been 
trying to feed it on Indian corn, bread, etc. ! 
I gave it a meal of fish roes and arranged for 
the bird to be sent to the Edinburgh Zoological 
Gardens. However, the farmer failed to carry 
out my instructions regarding feeding and let 
the bird die—H. W. Rosinson. 





PIKE FISHING. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—The pike fishing season ended last Friday, 
and therefore I hope that you may care to see 
these two photographs. The other day I went 
jack fishing on the pond below my house— 
the pond is about 20 acres; the wind seemed 
to be suitable, and I thought I might try my 
luck. I got my fisherman and some bait—live 
dace—and we went out in the punt together. 
We killed the live bait and put it on a spinning 
tackle and proceeded to try and find where 
the jack were. We caught four in an hour before 
lunch and nine after lunch, the two largest 
weighing 13lb. and the smallest 6lb. The 
weights came to just 130lb. for the thirteen fish. 
The tackle was broken twice.—H. J. 


SPINNING FOR PIKE. 





THE LUCKY THIRTEEN. 
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AT THE GRAND MILITARY. 
To THE EpiTor. 

S1r,—I hope you may like to see these original 
silhouettes, which represent a few of my 
impressions of the Grand Military Meeting 
at Sandown Park last Saturday. I should 
be very glad if you thought that they will 
prove of any interest to the readers of COUNTRY 
LIFE.—ETHEL MURLE. 

THE DOOM OF THE SUPER-BREEDER. 

To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—I do not think the Shire horse suffeis 
in any capacity by being prepared for shows, 
if it is done in a careful manner, by judicious 
feeding, and plenty of exercise be given. Asa 
matter of fact, I think a horse is greatly improved 
and, as far as my experience goes, I have not 
found that keeping a horse in show form has 
interfered with its fecundity. We showed a 
good many stallions from Buscot, including 
Markeaton Royal Harold and Buscot Harold, 
both London, champions, and they always left 
us a good percentage of foals, notwithstanding 
the fact that they were kept in show form for 
several years. With regard to mares, I think, 
generally speaking, mares breed more regularly, 
and there is not the risk in foaling, when they 
are not kept in high condition for the shows, 
but this varies a good deal with the individual, 
some mares habitually missing a year, and I 
have known others breed regularly ; but, on 
the whole, I think mares are better kept in 
natural condition and at work as long as they 
can conveniently be worked. I see your corre- 
spondent asks the question whether breeders 
are wise in trusting to young stock for the 
reproduction of their strains. I am bound to 
say that my experience is that I would do so 
every time, if you have the right type and strain 
to breed from. In two cases I have in my 
mind, one, a shorthorn bull which turned out 
to be a “ Royal”’ winner, was the first calf 
from a heifer, by a young bull. The other case 
was a Shire mare, whose first foal proved to 
be a London champion. This was the noted 
sire, Buscot Harold.—WaALTER CROSLAND. 


INTERNATIONAL POULTRY CONGRESS 
AT BARCELONA. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—The Educational and Research Sub- 
Committee of the British Section are anxious 
to see how far it is practicable to arrange a 
really valuable display of an educational char- 
acter from this country at the above congress at 
Barcelona in May, 1924. It is necessary to 
prepare for this a long time ahead, and I am 
therefore desired to get into touch with those 
public institutions or private persons who have 
done any experimental or research work of any 
kind in this direction and who may be in a 
position to co-operate with the above object in 
view. Specimens, diagrams, statistics, models 
and anything of particular interest to the poultry 
world would be considered. By the request of the 
Sub-Committee communications and sugges- 
tions may be sent direct to me at Tilsden 
House, Cranbrook, Kent.—Haro_p MAYALL. 
THE PEAR TREE OF THE UNSTER- 
BERG. 
To THE Epiror. 

S1r,—One of the many instances in which 
plants are associated with the fortunes of a 
family or a place is connected with the pear 
tree of the Unsterberg, which has grown for 
many generations at the foot of the Salzberg 
Mountains. The period of fertility is said to 
correspond with the fortunes of the Hohen- 
zollerns. With their prosperity the ancient 
tree flourishes and bears abundant fruit. 
When their star is not in the ascendant, the tree 
dwindles and looks as though it had been 
within reach of the smoke and heat of a bonfire. 
Thus, in 1806, when the Confederation of 
the Rhine was formed, the pear tree of the 
Unsterberg shrivelled and appeared dead. 
Then, in 1870, it put forth leaves and blossoms 
and bore fruit, which it continued to do un- 
remittingly during the ascendancy of the 
German Empire. I have been assured of the 
truth of the legend by eye witnesses who saw 
the t-ee both before and after 1870. The 
director of one of the important Continental 
botanic gardens also vouched for its accuracy. 
In one of his poems Charnisso relates the legend 
and it has frequently been alluded to else- 
where. A branch of the tree is preserved in 
the Hohenzollern Museum in Berlin. Whether 
the fall of the Hohenzollerns proves to be 
temporary or otherwise time will show, but 
their fortunes are under such a heavy cloud 
that it would be interesting to know the present 
condition of the Unsterberg pear tree, for the 
subject is an interesting one to the lovers of 
plant lore—E. WiLLmortrT. 
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r HIS house takes us to the 
Cotswolds ; and the very name 
of that delectable region of 
England calls to mind its dis- 
tinctive art. We conjure up a 

picture of simple low houses, essentially 

English in character, with gabled fronts 

carried out in the beautiful Cotswold 

stone, and roofed with the old stone 
slates laid in diminishing courses to 
the ridge. But Nether Lypiatt, though 
its fabric be of Cotswold stone quarried 
from the oolite beds of Bisley, is excep- 
tional inasmuch as it marks a definite 
change from the older way of building 
to the newer manner of design that was 
coming in with the eighteenth century. 
It is a more sophisticated kind of house, 
the product of an altering fashion. 
The house was built in 1702-5 by 

Charles Coxe, who was Chief Justice 

of the Great Session for the counties 

of Glamorgan, Brecknock and Radnor. 

His house, however—the one we see Copyright. 

to-day—was, in all probability, the re- 

building of an older one, for the estate has an ancient lineage, 

its record going back through many centuries, as is testified 

by a series of conjoined pedigrees in the possession of the present 
owner, Mr. Corbett W. Woodall. It is a four-square house, 
somewhat unusually tall, this being due to the fact that it is 

a modest English interpretation of the piano nobile which the 

Renaissance introduced. It stands on high ground, about 

7ooft. above sea level, and has views over beautiful countryside 

in every direction. 
There is a forecourt with grass plots on either side of a 
square-paved walk that leads to the entrance steps, and across 
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the front extends a screen of iron railings with a good gate 
in the centre, flanked by a pair of well designed piers. This 
screen is a very pleasing feature, and about it, or more par- 
ticularly about its gate, there is a story which, like many another 
of the kind, must be religiously repeated. ‘The story is that 
the smith who was doing the ironwork was, for some offence, 
condemned to death by the judge-owner, but a reprieve of two 
years was granted to enable him to finish the job, after which 
the sentence was duly carried out! There is no verification 
of this tale of justice de convenance, and two years seems an 
unconscionably long time for finishing a not too considerable 
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(though very admirable) piece of work; 
but it is, at any rate, true that in the wood 
close by the house the judge buried 
his favourite horse, and set up an obelisk 
to its memory—the horse he had ridcen 
for twenty years, and afterwards kept 
in clover until it died, at the age of 
forty-two. This record of tender devo- 
tion is hardly in keepirg with the sm:th 
story; but one is a fact, though ihe 
other may be a legend. 

To return, however, to the house. 
Seeing it in its present sound and well- 
cared-for condition, it is difficult to 
envision the sorry plight it was in when 
Mr. Woodall acquired it in 1914. Mr. 
Morley Horder, his architect, was faced 
with a difficult problem in deciding what 
could be done successfully (and econo- 
mically). The house had been in a 
farmer’s occupation, and the interior 
woodwork especially had suffered mis- 
use. It was, indeed, an advanced 
derelict. Now, however, it is restored 
to very much its old self—an achieve- 
ment for which Mr. Horder must be 
accorded much praise. The condition 
of the house necessitated extensive 
repair and new work, but there is 
nothing that jumps to the eye, the new 
work having been skilfully brought 
into accord with the old, and this 
without resort to any sort of architectural 
trickery. 

On entering the hall we see at once 
some of the old panelling which was 
originally in the rooms. This _par- 
ticular panelling, of pine, beech and 
elm, extends from floor to ceiling, and 
is a characteristic example of early 
eighteenth century woodwork. There 
is a finely carved stone mantelpiece in 
the hall, its floral ornament exhibiting 
the newer manner which was then in- 
fluencing the crafts as well as archi- 
tectural design. A door opens on to 
the staircase landing, from which we 
gain access to two other rooms, the study 
to the left, the drawing-room to the 
right. The drawing-room extends across 
the whole width of the house, and is 
an exceedingly pleasant room. Its walls 
have a plain painted surface of a soft 
green tone, in contrast to which are 
rich blue damask hangings and seat 
coverings in the deep window recesses. 
Originally this room was hung with 
tapestries, but at some time towards 
the end of the last century they were 
removed, and are now in the Gloucester 
School of Art. They are said to be 
specimens of Mortlake tapestry and 
comprise three pieces, their subjects 
taken from the Book of Esther. What 
the effect of them must have been may 
be judged from the piece of tapestry 
which hangs in the dining-room, of 
which an illustration is given on this 
page. 

Towards one end of the drawing- 
room the fireplace is set on the inner 
wall, while at the opposite end a built-in 
bookcase with central pediment fills 
the whole width. Here, as elsewhere 
in the house, there is some fine old 
furniture. 

The dining-room, at ground-floor 
level, was originally the kitchen of the 
house, and it was in the course of the 
recent restoration that its interesting 
old fireplace was uncovered. The 
panelling now on its walls did not belong 
originally to the house. It is, however, 
very happy in its setting. Of this and 
other work something will be said in 
another article. R. RANDAL PHILLIPs, 
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THE SCOTTISH 


~~ RUE genius is as rare in Rugby football as in everything 
else ; it will be long before an English side will again 
include four players of the brilliance and originality of 
Davies, Kershaw, Lowe and Voyce. It was this touch 
of genius that enabled the English team, consisting of 

many great players, but most of them just past their best, to 

beat a Scottish fifteen conspicuous for its youth and energy. 

Last Saturday was a worthy successor of all the strenuous 
iussles that have been recorded in the past; there was 
no jarring note—a glorious spring day, Inverleith packed, 
poth teams in fine fettle, and the presence of the Duke of 
York with his fiancée to add a touch of romance to what is 
a grim struggle. For the keynote of this match is its hardness. 
in no other Rugby game do the thirty players take it out of 
themselves to the same extent ; each man goes “all out ”’ from 
kick-off to the final whistle, and, looking back on it afterwards, 
each wonders how on earth he managed to last out those 
eighty crowded minutes. The last ten minutes were the Scots’ 
great opportunity, and only superb defence by the whole English 
fifteen robbed them of victory. The pace set throughout the 
game was terrific; even for such an occasion it was ex- 
ceptional. The tackling on both sides was fearsome ; one could 
not wish to see a closer struggle or one fought out in a better 
spirit. 

The most characteristic feature of Scottish football is the 
forward play and, in particular, the loose rushes with the ball at 
the toes of the forwards. In this respect Scotland was as great 
as ever last Saturday. Those rushes are the hardest things in 
the world to stop, a cool head and a stout heart are required 
to go down to them, but the Englishmen did not quail. 
In the tight scrummages England held the advantage, her 
hooking and heeling were better than that of Scotland, and in 
defence the English forwards never shirked their share, they 
tackled manfully. The best of the English forwards, and the 
best forward on the ground, was Voyce. This player has been 
much criticised—it is the fate of all ‘‘ rovers’ since the time of 
those other Westcountrymen, Drake and Hawkins. But Voyce 
was at his best against Scotland ; in his own type of game, in 
speed, originality and intuition, he is unequalled. Luddington, 
Gardner and Sanders are forwards of a different type, dogged, 
safe and hard as nails; they were invaluable against their tough 
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opponents. Wakefield once again led the English pack in great 
style and, individually, was splendid. The pick of the Scottish 
forwards were Stuart, Lawrie, Bannerman and Macpherson. The 
two first were, after Voyce, the best forwards playing. There 
was, however, no “ tail” to either pack. 

The outstanding man of all the backs was Liddell, the 
Scottish wing three-quarter. He was brilliant in every phase 
of the game and his speed made him a constant menace to English 
hopes. On the English side, pride of place must be given to 
Locke. It is always pleasant to record the success of a new- 
comer, and this particular one is likely to play many more 
times for England; he was a great improvement on Corbett. 
Gracie, Maclaren and Myers were all adequate, but Gracie was 
not the ‘‘superman’”’ he sometimes is. Lowe and Smallwood 
were both good, without being superlative; both were better 
than Browning. As a line, the English three-quarters struck 
one as more effective than that of Scotland. 

At half-back also the winners had the upper hand, but this 
was expected. Kershaw was as good as ever, but found his 
most redoubtable opponent of the season in Bryce. Neither 
of the stand-off halves was at his best. We expect so much of 
Davies that, unless he plays extraordinarily well, we count him 
a failure. He was far from being that, but he was not in his 
happiest vein, though, as always, his kicking was of immense 
value to his side. McQueen was, perhaps, the only man who 
failed to make good in this match; possibly he was suffering 
from over-anxiety. 

Holliday, another newcomer to the International ranks, 
was quite a success. His kicking was accurate and long, he 
brought his man down again and again in fine style. His one 
fault was a tendency to wait for the ball to bounce. He also 
will probably gain more “ caps.’’ Drysdale was generally cool 
and reliable. He missed Smallwood badly early in the game ; 
the mistake cost his side a try—and the match. A last word 
must be said of Luddington’s goal, which won the match for 
England. It was not an easy kick, but he made no mistake on 
an occasion when anyone might have been excused for being 
nervous. 

“A great game!” everyone agreed. May there be many 
more like it—and may I be there to see! 

LEONARD R. TOSSwILL. 


RIVIERA TENNIS NOTES 


MLLE. LENGLEN, WHO SCORED A VICTORY EXCEPTIONALLY BRILLIANT, EVEN FOR HER 
IS DEFEATED BY MISS RYAN AND LYCETT IN THE MIXED DOUBLES AT NICE. 


N the final of the Ladies’ Singles at Nice last week Mlle. 
Lenglen met Miss Ryan for the thirty-fourth time in open 
championship events ; and on this, as on previous occasions, 
the result was a win for the French lady champion. There 
was warm and brilliant sunshine, and a great crowd gathered 

to see the match, and they did not come in vain, for never before 
has Mlle. Lenglen given such an exhibition of her wonderful 
powers on the tennis court. She made scarcely any errors and 
gave her opponent practically no chance at all. In all of the 
many matches in which I have watched her play I have never 
seen her display such force and precision as on this occasion. 
She knows exactly how best to deal with Miss Ryan’s chop drives. 
She not only returned them all, but when her adversary had 
made one good stroke which would have won the point against 
almost any other lady player, she generally returned it in such 
& way as to make it impossible for her to repeat the stroke. 

‘he score was 6—1, 6—o, but Miss Ryan had rather bad luck 
'n not scoring an additional game or two in the first set, as she 
\wice had forty—love and then lost the game. 

Thus Mile. Lenglen has again secured an unbroken record 
of success in singles on the Riviera as elsewhere ; but the semi- 
inal of the Mixed Doubles which followed on the same day 
provided the great thrill of last week’s tournament, as Miss Ryan, 
vartnered by R. Lycett, succeeded in defeating Mlle. Lenglen 
ind the Russian champion, Comte Soumarakoff, in a match that 
vas the most brilliant and exhilarating that has been played 
on the Riviera this season. The Anglo-Californian pair won in 
two straight sets with a score of 6—3, 7—5. This event was of 
real international importance in the sporting world, the four 
players being all of different nationalities and, oddly enough, 
equally different in their style and method. Miss Ryan played 
magnificently throughout. She never faltered or showed a 
moment’s weakness, even when, at the beginning of the second 
set, Lycett passed through a period of uncertainty and made 
a good many mistakes. He passed through it, however, and 
played even better at the end of this set than he had done 
in the first. 

_ Mlle. Lenglen also played splendidly throughout the match. 
She did not lose her nerve, and defended her side strongly and 
steadily up to the very last point, showing a fine sporting spirit. 
Both her opponents were brilliant, and her partner, who has had 
very little practice this year, did not play nearly so well as he 


has done on previous occasions. Hardly ever getting any 
absolutely first-class adversaries, he was at a great disadvantage 
in meeting such a pair as Miss Ryan and Lycett. They both 
dealt with his top-spin drives in the best possible way by volley- 
ing always, scarcely ever letting the ball come to the ground, 
for it is the bound that makes his strokes really difficult 
to take. 

In the second set Mlle. Lenglen and her partner led by five 
games to two, and it looked as though they were certain to get 
set all. Lycett served some double faults and was generally 
less accurate at this stage of the match than in the first set ; 
but quite suddenly he recovered his form, so that Miss Ryan 
and he won five games in succession, which gave them the set 
and the match. When at his best he has no equal in the mixed 
doubles game. He can smash from any part of the court: 
it is really more correct to call the overhead shot that he makes 
from about midway between the service and base lines a “‘ volley- 
drive.” It is completely effective, for, even if it does not win 
the point outright, it makes such an opening as to ensure success 
at the next stroke. 

After this match the players were congratulated by the 
King of Sweden, the Duke of Connaught and other notable 
people in a large and representative audience. 

Mlle. Lenglen, this time in partnership with Miss Ryan, 
had to play again immediately afterwards in the semi-final of 
the Ladies’ Doubles against Mlles. Vlasto and Alvarez, again 
an international contest in which all four players were of different 
race—French, American, Spanish and Greek. The Greco- 
Spanish pair were delightful to watch. Their style is supple 
and their strokes are excellent. It was in judgment and experi- 
ence, however, that they were quite definitely behind their 
opponents. They created a small sensation by winning the 
first two games in the first set from their formidable adversaries, 
who then brought the score to 3—2 by taking the next three 
games. The others, however, equalised at 3 all, but by then 
Mlle Lenglen and Miss Ryan had got their measure, and 
they did not score another game in the rest of the match. 
There is no doubt that both of them will come to greater 
prominence yet in the tennis world. They are both very 
young, and lack experience and courtcraft, but their stroke 
equipment is excellent, the Spanish girl being a particularly 
good volleyer. Ceci, B. WATERLOW. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


A BORDER 


HE EARL OF TANKERVILLE has 

instructed Messrs. John D. Wood 

and Co. to dispose of between 6,000 

acres and 7,000 acres of the outlying 

portion of the Chillingham Castle 

estate. It is in that part of the English 
Border ‘‘ renowned by the feats of former days ; 
each hill is crowned with a tower, or camp, or 
cairn. . . . Flodden, Otterburn, Chevy 
Chase, Ford Castle,, Chillingham Castle, 
Copland Castle, are within the compass of a 
forenoon’s ride,’’ as Sir Walter Scott wrote 
in 1791. An illustrated special article on the 
Castle was published in Country LIFE 
(March 8th, 1913, page 346). 

Chillingham lies to the west of the Great 
North Road, about midway between Alnwick 
and Berwick, on the bank of the Chillingham 
burn, and the outline of the structure stands 
to-day as in the sixteenth century. Except for 
the ornamented entrance and the arcade, 
attributed to Inigo Jones, in the courtyard, the 
general arrangement recalls the fourteenth 
century, when the quadrangle, combining 
mansion and fortified castle, was a favourite 
type in the north of England. Edward III 
allowed Thomas de Heton to fortify Chilling- 
ham. From the Hetons it was transferred to 
the great Border family of Grey. Much might 
be written of the Castle, but as the present 
announcement relates only to outlying land on 
the estate it is unnecessary, and perhaps 
inadvisable, to enlarge on it. 

The wild white cattle in the park are famous 
all over the world, and treatises have examined 
the differences between Bos Scoticus—the 
Chillingham cattle—and Bos Primigenius. The 
cattle are mentioned in a document of the year 
1220 as in their last retreat. They are white 
with a black muzzle, have white upward horns 
with black tips, and some of the bulls have a 
thin upright mane. Landseer painted ‘‘ The 
Dying Bull” and other pictures of them. 

The noted Ross and Elswick Farms and 
a total area of approximately 6,760 acres will 
be dealt with at the forthcoming auction, in 
lots. Speaking of the Belford sale by the same 
firm, in these columns on February 17th we 
said “‘ the result seems to prove that further 
break-up auctions could be conducted in the 
county with an immediate prospect of success,” 
and it would appear that the hint thus given 
has been acted upon by the Earl of Tankerville. 


THE BELHUS COLLECTION. 


GRATIFYING as the great development 

for commerce of land in the Thames 
estuary undoubtedly is, regret will be felt 
that it involves the eventual disappearance 
of such splendid old homes as Belhus, near 
Aveley. The announcement, in the Estate 
Market page of Country Lire last week, that 
Messrs. Alfred Savill and Sons and Messrs. 
Alex. H. Turner and Co. are to sell the contents 
of that mansion, will recall the earlier references 
to the property in these columns. It was de- 
scribed and illustrated in the issues of May 15th 
and May 22nd, 1920 (pages 656 and 690), and 
the sale of the estate by Sir Thomas Barrett 
Lennard to the Thames Land Company, of 
which Lord Cowdray is the head, was announced 
in September last. 

Belhus lies due south of Upminster, near 
the banks of the Thames at Purfleet. ‘‘ My 
place, called Belhouse Hall, alias Barretts, 
which I have newly builded’ (quoting John 
Barrett’s will in 1526), has been very little 
altered on the north side since its construction 
in the reign of Henry VIII. The rough bricks 
of various hues and the crow-stepped gables 
are typical of East Anglian building of that 
period. Radical alterations of the house were 
made in the reign of George II by Lord Dacre, 
not in the then prevalent Late Renaissance 
style, but in the ‘‘ Gothick taste,” and the one 
Classic innovation which he introduced was 
that marble chimneypiece in the north or 
tapestry room. ‘Those who visit Belhus when 
the forthcoming furniture sale takes place may 
be interested to know that Horace Walpole 
stigmatised that chimneypiece as “‘ a miscarriage 
into total Ionic.”” The tower and north side 
remain much as they were left by John Barrett. 
There was a herd of deer at Belhus until 1915, 
when the Government requisitioned the park 
for use as a camp. 

Sir Thomas Barrett Lennard has at Belhus 
a collection in some ways hardly surpassed 
anywhere in the country. The furniture in- 
cludes splendid specimens of the Stuart, 


William and Mary, Queen Anne and Early 
Georgian periods. There are carved oak and 
Chippendale bedsteads, Chippendale and Adam 
mirrors and card-tables, and some magnificent 
lacquer cabinets. There are four Lille tapestries 
signed by G. Werniers, and three Flemish 
tapestries. The blue and white Chinese porce- 
lain is of the Ming, Kien Lung and Khang Hsi 
dynasties, and the library of 5,000 volumes 
contains fine examples of heraldic manuscripts. 
The picture gallery has works by Van Dyck, 
Cosway, Opie, Sir Peter Lely, and other cele- 
brated painters. Eight days have been appointed 
for the auction, beginning on May 8th. 
Contracts have recently been signed for 
the sale of country houses with a large acreage, 
among them the following, through Messrs. 
Alfred Savill and Sons, amalgamated with 
Messrs. Alex. H. Turner and Co. : Cavenham, 
Suffolk, a Queen Anne mansion, the whole of 
the village of Cavenham except the vicarage, 
and 2,600 acres, with the contents of the 
mansion ; Caerberis, a Breconshire residential, 
sporting and agricultural estate of 1,100 acres, 
the residence being modern, and two miles of 
salmon and trout fishing near Builth ; Wellis- 
ford Manor, a Georgian house with a large area 
of land and three miles of private trout fishing, 
in Somerset; an Elizabethan house and 
300 acres at Royston, known as Burloes (to a 
client of Messrs. Collins and Collins); and 
East Ridge, Cowfold, a Sussex modern residence 
and 80 acres, with shooting over 400 acres. 


SALE OF CHANDOS HOUSE. 


HE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY has pur- 
chased Chandos House, Cavendish Square, 
from Messrs. Curtis and Henson, who offered 
it last May on behalf of Cora, Countess of 
Strafford. The intense interest of the property 
as an Adam example led, appropriately enough, 
to the inclusion in the particulars of sale of a 
prefatory note by Mr. Arthur T. Bolton, 
F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., Curator of the Sir John 
Soane Museum, and author of the great work 
on “‘ Architecture of Robert and James Adam,” 
published by Country Lire. In that note Mr. 
Bolton alluded to the heavy panel mouldings 
of the drawing-room, which were, it seems 
probable, set out for portraits The Angelica 
Kauffmann paintings in the medallions bear 
her signature. The date of the house may be 
taken as about 1770, when Mansfield Street 
was laid out. Six drawings for ceilings, date 
1771, preserved in the Sir John Soane Museum, 
agree with those existing in Chandos House. 
The late Lord Brownlow’s porcelain and 
other decorative objects, removed from Ashridge 
Park, Berkhamsted, and some decorative items 
from Carlton House Terrace, belonging to 
Lord Brownlow, will come under the hammer 
at Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods’ 
on May 3rd. The illustrated catalogue shows 
some of the principal pieces, notably a Louis XV 
ewer, being an oviform Chinese celadon 
mounted with ormolu lip, all the mounts boldly 
chased and the handle entwined and sur- 
mounted by a dragon ; and an Italian cassone, 
which has a front, painted, in all probability, 
by Pessellino, showing a triumphant procession 
wending its way across a wide landscape. 
This piece is nearly 6ft. in width. Detailed 
references were made in these columns last 
week to the paintings for sale by the same 
owners (page xcii). 


BARLEY THORPE AND GLENBORRO- 
DALE. 


BARLEY THORPE, near Oakham, which 

Lord Lonsdale has entrusted to Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley for sale, an estate 
of 1,100 acres, was visited in 1916 by Colonel 
Repington, who wrote : “‘ A comfortable house 
once an inn, where a previous Lord Lonsdale 
used to keep his horses. I was much interested 
in Lonsdale’s dogs. There were nine of them 
in the dining-room, and I never knew it till 
after dinner. Then he called them and they all 
came from the corners in which they had been 
lying. They followed Lonsdale from room to 
room, and in each room each dog had his 
corner, and if he moved from it he was gently 
but firmly taken back and reproved without 
any unkindness or beating.” It is a pretty 
picture, characteristic in all respects, and 
Colonel Repington’s testimony to the fact that 
the house is comfortable is worth having now 
that it is to be offered for sale. 


“BREAK-UP” 


Mr. Kenneth M. Clark has decided to 
dispose of Glenborrodale, Argyll, throu:h 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, by privete 
treaty. The estate, on the shores of Loch 
Sunart, extends to 49,819 acres and includes 
Glenborrodale Castle, a modern building on 
the sea shore, the deer forest, shootings aud 
fishings, and the whole peninsula of Ardna- 
murchan. The ancient ruined castle of Minga:y 
is included. This is said to have been cona- 
structed in the thirteenth century and is well 
known in later times for having been twice 
occupied by James IV, in 1493 and 1493, 
when receiving the submission of the Chiefs. 
It was for long occupied by the M‘Ians, a sept 
of the Macdonalds, descended from “ the good 
John of Isla,’ Lord of the Isles, and Margaret 
Stewart, daughter of Robert II. The castle 
was several times besieged, and in 1644 it was 
taken by Colkitto and used as a prison for the 
Covenanters. The forest is one of the largest, 
and yields from seventy to a hundred stags. 
There are, in addition, grouse shooting and 
winter sport. 


NOTEWORTHY LONDON TRANSACTIONS. 


HE original home of the Garrick Club, 
No. 35, King Street, Covent Garden, a 
Georgian house, has just been sold for £14,500, 
by Messrs. Goddard and Smith, on behalf of 
Lloyds Bank, which is removing its branch to 
larger corner premises close by, and the two 
adjoining old houses, Nos. 36 and 37, realised 
£6,230 and £6,600 respectively. King Street 
was at one time more noted as an auction 
centre than it is to-day. 
he City premises, for generations the 
headquarters of the Society of Friends, three- 
quarters of an acre in Bishopsgate, are about 
to be sold, by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
May 3rd being the date of auction. A descrip- 
tion of the property and its long associations 
was given in COUNTRY LIFE on February 17th, 
the first intimation that a sale was contemplated 
having appeared in the Estate Market page a 
year ago. 

The remains of the Hop Exchange, built 
over sixty years ago, and mostly destroyed by a 
fire about two years ago, have been sold, with 
the freehold and leasehold site in Southwark 
Street, by Messrs. Yates and Yates. 

The conversion of the disused fire station 
at Hampstead into a branch office for Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons will not affect the con- 
tinuance of the public service rendered to 
North London by the clock, which is to be 
maintained in working order as heretofore. 


MISCELLANEOUS SALES. 


(CHESSINGTON PLACE, near Surbiton, a 
freehold with fine old gardens, has been 
sold by Messrs. Hampton and Sons since the 
auction; and they have also sold Whinfell 
House, Crowborough, 6 acres adjoining the 
common and golf links; and town houses 
including No. 20, Carlton House Terrace ; 
No. 4, Hyde Park Gardens; No. 77, Addison 
Road, Kensington ; and, rendering the auction 
which had been fixed for next month unneces- 
sary, No. 45, York Terrace, Regent’s Park. 

For £2,300, Messrs. Hy. Duke and Son 
have disposed of a genuine small Tudor house 
and 128 acres of pasture, known as Mapperton 
Farm, near Bridport. 

Knightons, a Georgian house and 170 acres 
at Dunsfold, near Cranleigh, belonging to 
Lady Keary, has found a buyer privately, 
through Messrs. John D. Wood and Co.; 
and Aysgarth, Sevenoaks, has been sold by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley and Messrs. 
Carter, Banks and Bennett. 

Sir Frederick Milbank’s Radner estate 
of 3,000 acres, Norton Manor, near Presteign, 
a first-rate sporting estate, has, it is locally 
reported, been sold to Major Careless of 
Llandrindod Wells. The house dates from about 
the year 1865. Most of the village properties 
pass with the manor house. 

The Wealden district of Kent is full of 
the type of small holding styled ‘ pleasure 
farms,” and such houses, with from 15 acres 
to over 100 acres, have in the last week or so 
realised over £20,000, through Messrs. Geering 
and Colyer. 

Houses on the Sussex coast (one of them 
with 5 acres at St. Leonards-on-Sea illus- 
trated in the Supplement to Country LIFE 
last week (page xli), at £5,750, freehold) are 
in the hands of Messrs. John Bray and Sons for 
realisation. One is only £3,200. ARBITER. 
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